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My Sister 


I have watched thy every way 
From th’ hour when first I knew 
To elect twixt night and day, 
’Twixt seeming things and true. 


And my infant vision found 
Thee true. My spirit lay 
Thirsting, timid on the ground— 

A flower in thy way. 


But—God bless thee, Sister,—thou 
Didst walk in love’s noblesse: 

Thou wert great enough to bow 
To lesser comeliness. 


For, thy kindness raised me up 
Gently to thy caress, 

When less love had crushed my cup 
And spilled my tenderness. 


And my cup was always small— 
I sought not opulence, 

But a little of life’s all 
To heal my indigence. 


One kind star above at night 
To keep me company; 

One bright shaft of broken light 
For others—and—for me. 


In my grief a kindred tear 
To quench the flame within; 
’Mid my smiles a true heart near 
To pour my gladness in. 


And thy love has been all this— 
All this thou didst bestow ; 
Yet, ’twas gently-given bliss 
That gently fell—like snow. 
There’s a love in sounds that shrieks 
Of falling cataracts; 
And a love there is that speaks 
The tones of gentle acts. 
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And the cataract is good 
And great—I spurn it not: 

Where its water-walls have stood 
Dark hatred is forgot. 


Still ’tis love that gives its gifts 
In crushing overflow ; 

That casts down ere that it lifts; 
’Tis love that I’d forego. 


Let it fall and set its so 
Surcharged bosom free: 

Souls there are too dead to know 
The finer tones that be. 


The sons of Israel of old 
Had else been lost for aye: 

And their numbers still are told 
Along the sinners’ way. 


Yet not so came God’s pure Word 
To us: with gentler breath 
Fell the message that we heard; 1 

For, as the Psalmist saith. 





Like gentle rain upon the fleece 
Christ’s kindness came to me: 

With songs of harmony and peace, 
Meekly and lovingly. 





And so I heard thy sister song 
From childhood till this hour— 

A tender echo, borne along, 

Of Mercy’s tender power. 





And I love thee for thy song, 
Whose waves a love bestowed 

Not less generous and strong 

Because they gently flowed. 





And I bless my God that thou 
Didst walk in love’s noblesse 

And wert great enough to bow 

To lesser comeliness. 


That thy kindness raised me up 
Gently to thy caress, 
When less love had crushed my cup 
And spilled my tenderness. 


Erwin Bellford, C. Ss. R. 
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FATHER TIM CASEY 





“Well I don’t care; Stanislaus is all right even if he is my fellow!” 
cried Hilda Lozowski. 

“But he has such long, funny ears,” teased Bridget Kilgallon. 
“Don’t they flap when it’s windy?” 

Kindhearted Katie Kleist felt that it was time to take sides with 
poor, persecuted Hilda; but she only succeeded in directing that young 
lady’s rapid fire anger upon her own innocent head by saying: 

“Ah, Bridget, you know they’re not that long.” 

“You’re jealous, Katie Kleist, because you can’t get a fellow your- 
self; that’s what’s the matter with you!” Hilda blurted out. 

“Come, come children! What kind of talk is this!” interposed 
Sister Gerarda, dropping unconsciously into the very expression she so 
often used, five years ago, when Hilda, Katie, and Bridget were the 
most industrious but most irrepressible of her “Eighth Grade Girls”. 
The kindness, firmness, and tact, with which Sister Gerarda had di- 
rected them while they were pupils in her room, had done much toward 
making them what they were to-day—Christian young women of 
sterling worth. Yet it was in no wise on account of a sense of duty of 
gratitude, but out of sheer love for her ennobling companionship that 
the girls came so often, as on this Sunday afternoon, to pay her a short 
visit in the convent parlor. Neither did she always stop them, when 
they sought to make her a confidante in their “affairs of the heart”, 
She told herself that, if she hoped to direct them during this critical 
period in their life, she must keep their confidence. And besides— 
well, we all know that the female heart loves matchmaking, and, even 
under the sombre veil of the sisterhood, a woman is a woman still. 
However the good sister’s conscience told her that this was going too 

far for a talk in the convent parlor. 

“Come, come, children! You with your ‘fellows’—don’t you know 
it’s wrong!” 

At that moment Hilda caught sight of the pastor passing through 
the vestibule on his way to the chapel to give Benediction for the Sisters. 

“Father Casey, Father Casey!” Then as he entered the room: 
“Father isn’t it right to have fellows? Sister Gerarda says it isn’t.” 

“Like grippe or the measles,” said Father Casey, “it all depends on 

how bad you have them.” 
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‘Ah Father, please be serious, we want to know. Every once in a 
while we hear the priest in a sermon knocking company keeping. Is it 
wrong?” 

Father Casey consulted his watch, found that it was ten minutes 
before Benediction time, and accordingly sat down, while Hilda, Katie, 
and Bridget gathered round full of eager questions, just as they used 
to do at school five years ago. Sister Gerarda stood a little apart in 
the old way, happy to see her charges in good hands, and confident that 
they were going to hear something that was for their good. 

“Company keeping,” he said, and the bantering smile on his lips 
gave way to a look of pain and sorrow as he remembered the numerous 
cases where he had known this form of amusement to be the occasion 
of ruin to innocent souls and of grave offence to Almighty God; “Com- 
pany keeping is sometimes necessary, sometimes unnecessary, often 
wrong, and always dangerous.” He paused a moment and the three 
girls all spoke at once. Katie’s question was: When is it necessary? 
Bridget’s: When is it unnecessary? And Hilda’s: When is it wrong? 

“One at a time,” said Father Casey. ‘To prove my neutrality, I 
shall begin by answering a question which none of you asked: Why is 
company keeping dangerous? Company keeping is dangerous because 
human beings are human beings. And since they are human beings, 
they have the unfortunate power of committing sin, offending God, 
and losing their souls. Whatever is likely to lead a person into sin 
of any kind is dangerous. Whatever is likely to lead a person into 
sin against the angelic virtue of purity is more dangerous than any- 
thing else.” 

“Father, why?” ventured Hilda. 

“Because, child, it is harder to pass through such dangers un- 
scathed. St. Alphonsus Liguori, after his lifelong experience as con- 
fessor and missionary, does not hesitate to say that ninety-nine per 
cent of those who are damned are damned on account of this sin, and 
since this is the case, it follows that temptations to this sin are ninety- 
nine times more dangerous than all other temptations put together. 
And every one should know that a young man and a young woman 
cannot go on for months and even years meeting each other con- 
tinually in the intimate relations of close courtship, as it is generally 
carried on in this country, without it’s proving a source of temptation 
for either or both of them. That is why close company keeping is prac- 
tically always dangerous.” 
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“But if they were both good Catholics, then there wouldn’t be any 
danger, would there, Father?” suggested Hilda. 

“Even if they were both archangels there would still be danger. 
Lucifer was an archangel yet he fell into sin.” 

“Then, no matter who the fellow is, close company keeping is 
always wrong?” queried Bridget with alarm. 

“Did I say that?” asked the priest. 

“Yes Father,” answered the impulsive Bridget. 

“You said,” interposed the more philosophical Katie, “that it is 
always dangerous, and I suppose that means that it is always wrong.” 

“Your supposition is a mistake, Miss Katie,” said Father Casey. 
“All depends upon whether the danger is necessary or unnecessary. If 
the danger of sin is unnecessary, it is always wrong to go into it. If 
the danger of sin is necessary then it is not wrong to go into it, pro- 
vided—remember this well—provided you take the proper precautions 
to lessen the danger.” 

“Father, when is company keeping unnecessary?” asked Bridget. 

“That is the question you asked a while ago, Bridget. It was out 
of order then; now it is strictly in order. Close company keeping is 
unnecessary, whenever it is not carried on in view of a future marriage, 
that is to say, in view of a marriage, which both parties are able and 
willing to contract within a reasonably short time, provided they find 
each other congenial.” 

“Then it’s wrong to keep close company just for fun?” asked 
Bridget. 

“Tt certainly is,” said Father Casey, “quite the same as it is wrong 
to go into any other danger of sin just for fun.” 

“That’s hard,” said Katie. 

“Tt just seems as though the Church didn’t want us to do anything 
but stick at home and suck our thumbs!” moaned Bridget. 

“T know lots of good Catholic girls that keep close company just 
for fun,” pouted rebellious Hilda. 

“Ah Hilda, you still have that temper of yours in spite of all the 
wholesome advice Sister Gerarda used to give you when you were in 
the eighth grade. Come now, own up that you spoke a little too hastily. 
You know lots of Catholic girls that keep close company just for fun, 
but whether or not they are good Catholic girls is something you don’t 
know. I will even grant that you know lots of good Catholic girls that 
are keeping company; but how can you say whether or not they are 
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doing so with a view to marriage? Do you think they are going to 
come and tell you? If there are girls who are really good, and who 
are keeping company just for fun, it is because they don’t know any 
better. The day may come when they will say, in bitterness of heart: 
‘Would to God that someone had told us that it was wrong, so that 
we could have stopped in time!” And don’t say, Bridget, that the 
Church wants you to stick at home and suck your thumb. It is not 
the Church’s law, but the law of nature that forbids imprudent com- 
pany keeping. Besides you can find better employment for your 
thumb at home than sucking it. You can use your thumb and your 
whole hand in working for the mother and father that labored and 
suffered so unselfishly for you all these years, and in making the home 
pleasant for your brothers and sisters. They have a thousand times 
more claims on your affection and your company, and will repay you 
a thousand times better, than the young fellow that wants to run 
around with you without any intention of marriage. Life is not made 
up of fun. It is a most serious matter, as every one learns before 
spending many years in this valley of tears, and as none learn more 
quickly than they who look only for fun. You girls are proud to call 
yourselves Children of Mary. Was her life nothing but fun? You 
claim the name of Christian, or follower of Christ. ‘Was His life 
nothing but fun? Make the ruling object of your life, duty, and not 
fun, and I assure that you will find that it is the golden key to the 
palace of true happiness.” 

“Oughtn’t a good Catholic girl go to any dances or parties or shows 
or—or—anything?” cried Bridget, now almost in tears at the serious 
turn the conversation had taken. 

“Provided the parties and so forth are proper, and she behaves 
properly while she is there and while she is going and coming home, a 
moderate indulgence in these pleasures is not forbidden to a good 
Catholic girl. And you young ladies know very well that a moderate 
indulgence in these pleasures is possible without entering upon the 
intimate relations of a close courtship with a young man whom you 
have no thought of marrying.” 

“Father,” said Hilda humbly, “you said a while ago that close 
company keeping is sometimes allowed. Would you please tell us 
when that is?” 

“Close company keeping, I said, is allowed whenever it is necessary, 
provided the proper precautions are taken to lessen the danger.” 
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“When is it necessary ?” 

“When it is done, as you might easily deduce from what I said a 
few moments ago, with a view to a proximate marriage. I asked the 
children in Sister Rose’s room one day: ‘What is the proper prepara- 
tion for marriage?’ and Kathleen Burke said: ‘A little courting, your 
Reverence.’ Kathleen was right. When a couple get married they 
must stay married until death. Therefore it is no more than right 
that they should have a chance to know each other well before entering 
upon this life-long contract, in order to see whether they will be able 
to live happily together. In order to know each other well, a moderate 
courtship is generally necessary.” 

“Father, you said that even when company keeping is necessary, 
they must take the proper precautions to lessen the danger. What do 
you mean by that?” 

“The proper precautions are these: First, they should not, as a 
rule, live under the same roof. For then the danger would be too 
great. Secondly, they should have the consent of their parents. True, 
it is you, and not your parents, that must live with your future husband, 
and therefore it is you, and not your parents, that should make the 
choice. However, remember that your parents have tried married life. 
How much better it is for you to learn from their disinterested advice 
rather than from your own bitter experience! If they are opposed 
to a certain young man, they generally have the best reasons for their 
opposition. Hence it is, as a rule, sinful to keep close company without 
their consent. This would lead to secret meetings, full of danger even 
for a saint. And this brings me to the third precaution: The young 
man and young woman should avoid being together too long or too 
often, and, above all, when there is no one else about, whether it is on 
lonely walks or drives or even in the parlor after the rest of the family 
have gone to bed. Such meetings are dangerous, and they are not at all 
necessary. The only lawful object of company keeping is to enable the 
couple to learn whether they can hope to live happily together as man 
and wife. Now the proper place to learn this is not drifting over 
moonlit waves in a canoe, nor holding interminable téte-a-tétes on rustic 
benches in the park. It concerns each little how the other acts in such 
circumstances. That is not what they will be doing after marriage. 
After marriage they will be living together in a home with a family. 
The best way for each to see whether the other will be a pleasant com- 
panion for family life is for them to meet in the family circle. It is 
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hard to understand how any conscientious mother or selfrespecting 
daughter can countenance the long, lonely meetings, so shamefully 
common during courtship in this country. You girls would be sur- 
prised to know that many of the married women in your acquaintance 
are going through life with bitter disappointed hearts. This is, in a 
great measure, due to the fact that, by an improper courtship, they 
lost, instead of confirming, their husband’s love and esteem, and 
brought down God’s curse instead of His blessing upon their marriage. 
kourthly, every pure Christian maiden will be firm—firm as a rock— 
in repelling every improper liberty. Were she to act otherwise, she 
would only despise herself, offend her God, make herself cheap and 
common in the estimation of the young man, and become a stumbling 
block to him on the way of virtue and manhood. But of course it is 
superfluous even to mention this to respectable girls. Lastly, you must 
pray with unusual earnestness and receive the sacraments frequently 
and devoutly. If there is one time more than another when you are 
determining whether you are to be happy or miserable in this life and 
in the next, it is during courtship. And therefore, if there is one time 
more than another when you need God’s help, which is to be obtained 
through prayer and the sacraments, it is then. After you have decided 
that you can be happy together and become engaged, from that 
moment —.” 

The convent bell rang for Benediction. 

“Some other time, girls;” and Father Casey hurried away to the 
sacristy to vest. 

When sister Gerarda took her place in chapel and opened her prayer 
book, she heaved a sigh. 

“Tt seems hard,” she soliloquized, “for young girls to be good now- 
adays. What a pity Hilda and Katie and Bridget didn’t take the veil!” 

C. D. McEnniry, C. Ss. R. 





O, blessed are they who bind themselves with love and confidence 
to these two anchors of salvation, Jesus and Mary. Certainly they will 
not be lost. Let us then say, Jesus and Mary, my most sweet loves, for 
you may I suffer, for you may I die; grant that I may be in every- 
thing yours and in nothing my own. 

—St. Alphonsus Liguori. 


Read what we have to say on the inside of the rear cover of the 
LrcuoriANn and do it now! 
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THE METHODS OF LOVE 





The Church, like a faithful Spouse, has a long memory. Though 
she has the glorified Lord with her in the Blessed Sacrament, she 
dwells forever in the past, when He was still upon earth in the days 
of His humiliation; when He, clad in the purple robe of suffering, 
espoused His Church in the hour of His trial. It is this that comes 
into her mind as the Lenten days approach; this is the spirit of Lent. 
All eyes turn down the length of the Forty days toward Good Friday, 
where the climax of all, the Cross, meets our gaze. The Passion,— 
who would ever have imagined it? 


Does it seem to you a rather crude way of accomplishing man’s 
redemption? Does it seem almost like harking back to pagan human 
sacrifices? Does it seem to you that it would have been more becom- 
ing had God reconciled fallen man by a mere act of His almighty Will? 
Or does it appear to you that He might have lived decorously on earth 
and then ascended to heaven in glory? Or if die He must, could it 
not be a more dignified death? Why, then, the dark, awful, gruesome 
Passion? 


And yet, St. Augustine, one of the greatest minds that ever was, 
says unhestitatingly: “No other method was more appropriate for the 
accomplishment of our Redemption, than this of the Passion.” Have 
you ever given it thought? If only we could rise to God’s height and 
from His throne get a panoramic view of the world, of all times and 
all places and all men at one glance; if only we could know human 
nature as well as He who fashioned it after His own image and like- 
ness, maybe then, we could realize the Wisdom of God in choosing 
from among so many possible ways of redeeming us, just this one of 
His Passion and Death. 


Which method would you consider the best for a given purpose? 
I know your answer,—the most efficient. Efficiency is what we are 
looking for in everything, it is not? Efficiency in teaching methods; 
efficiency in business methods; we look for efficiency too, in our methods 
of salvation. We are slow: what we are beginning to seek at so late 
a date, was the way of God’s infinite Wisdom from the beginning. He 
chooses with unerring certainty the most efficient methods to attain Hlis 
designs. What end did He have in view in becoming man? Our Re- 
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demption, you say. But that is too general. What He sought was to 
help you in particular to get to heaven. Now no method is so well 
calculated to secure us so many means of getting to heaven as the 
Passion. 

Charity is the key to heaven. Nothing can unlock heaven’s gates 
to us except true love of God. But can anything impel us more 
forcibly to love God than the Passion? Is there anything that can 
enkindle the fire of love in our hearts more surely than the fires that 
burn from those “five suns” as Father Faber calls them, the five 
Wounds? This brings to our minds Our Lord’s own words: “Greater 
love than this no man hath than that he lay down his life for his friend.” 
And this love grows immeasurably greater when we reflect that we 
were His enemies when He laid down His life for us. As St. Paul 
says: God commended His charity toward us: because when as yet we 
were sinners . . . He died for us.” And when we think of the 
long hours of that Thursday night and Friday till earth and sky shud- 
dered when all was consummated, we must hang our heads in shame 
that we love so little. 

If love is the key to heaven, the virtues we practise are the strong 
metal of which it is made. Our Lord suggests this when He says: 
“If you love me keep my commandments.” To keep those command- 
ments to the end means simply, practise virtue: Obedience to the 
laws of God and of the church, to parents and lawful authority; 
patience with ourselves and others; humility against pride and vanity ; 
constancy, or as some call it, stick-to-it-iveness when the straight path 
grows wearisome; and so on. We are always clamoring for object 
lessons. It is not a wordy lesson Our Lord gives us, but the 
most powerful object lesson; the Passion is the most compelling 
example of every virtue. 

But you talk as if virtue were easy! Is that what you are thinking? 
I will not say whether I think virtue easy or not. But this you and 
I know: “With God all things are possible” (Luke 1. 37). We need 
grace to do anything good whatsoever. Now no one can ever imagine the 
depths of the fountain of grace that wells up from all the red Wounds 
of our Lord. No wonder the Mass and the Sacraments and the sacra- 
mentals and the prayers of the Church flow on down the ages, exhaust- 
less streams of living water. As the water at Cana was changed into 
wine at the prayer of Mary, so these, from mere earthly elements, have 
been changed into fountains of the Precious Blood taken from Mary’s 
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veins. With the Passion, we can say, all things have become possible 
for us. 

Strong in grace, rich in divine aids, what have we to fear? Only 
one thing, sin; that tears off from us the glittering garb of grace and 
the pearls of merit we have amassed with so much labor. The most 
efficient method of Redemption must include some strong safeguard 
against this evil. So it is; the Passion offers us the best preservative. 
Who when he looks on the suffering Lord, on that blood-stained Face 
so sweet and tender and yet so awful in its disfigurement; who when 
he looks at that thorn-crown upon His brow and the cloak about His 
shoulders; who that sees Him in agony on Calvary and reflects,—only 
Sin could do this deed!—who will then have the heart to sin? St. 
Alphonsus was quite right in saying: “The thought of the Passion is 
the best preservative against sin.” 

And but for that Passion, how lonely would be the long feverish 
nights, the long feverish days, the long feverish weeks perhaps, of 
illness! The Passion has given us a companion in suffering, a friend 
all-powerful who understands the anguish of a broken heart. And into 
our dying hands It has given the crucifix. How terrible would death 
be, but for the Passion! 

We have not yet exhausted the divine Wisdom of the Passion which 
was folly to the Gentiles in St. Paul’s days, and is a folly still to our 
modern Pagans. But we have seen enough to make us thank God 
fervently during these Lenten days, because, “by His Passion and 
Cross He has redeemed the world.” 

But now turn back to your difficulties; how foolish they were! 
Surely God could have redeemed the world by a mere act of His will; 
but would that have impressed on us so deeply the idea of God’s love 
for us? Surely it would have been enough had He lived upon earth 
decorously and then ascended into heaven in glory; but then the 
example of every virtue which He set, would be robbed of all the force 
it receives from being virtue practised amid suffering and shame. 
And surely He might have died a quiet, dignified death; but then His 
resurrection would not shine so gloriously in the eyes of men, then He 
would not arouse in us that enthusiasm which we feel for Him, when 
we see Him suffer and die for the truth of His message and for the 
sake of those whom He called His sheep. “And I, when I shall be 
lifted up, shall draw all things to myself.” 

Wonderful indeed are the methods of Love! 

AUGUSTINE ZELLER, C. Ss. R. 
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PILATE AGAIN 





There are some who not content with offending God themselves, 
endeavor to make others offend Him also. What makes them dare to 
do it? How can they ever conceive so vile a purpose? They wish to 
have companions in their miserable condition, and they see that there 
are many weak and cowardly souls who simply to escape derision and 
contempt are ready to abandon the practice of virtue and give them- 
selves up to a life of sin. St. Augustine in his confessions tells us that 
while he associated with bad companions, he felt ashamed not to be 
as wicked and as shameless as they were. And is not this the ordinary 
course of things? 

How many, to avoid the scoffs of wicked friends, have been induced 
to imitate their wickedness. “Look at the saint!” some miserable 
tempter will say, when he sees you unwilling to do wrong, “get me a 
piece of his clothes; I shall preserve it as a relic! Why doesn’t he go 
to the convent!” And before that breath of scorn, your manhood 
evaporates. How many also, when they receive an insult resolve to 
take revenge, not so much through passion as to escape the reputation 
of being cowards! How many are there, who after having inadvertent- 
ly perhaps given expression to some scandalous maxim, neglect to 
retract it (as they ought to do), through fear of losing the esteem of 
others! How many, because they are afraid of forfeiting the favor of 
a friend, sell their souls to the devil! They imitate the conduct of 
Pilate who through the apprehension of losing the friendship of Caesar, 
condemned Jesus Christ to death. 

Be attentive. Friends, if we wish to save our souls, we must over- 
come human respect, and bear the little confusion which may arise 
from the scorn and scoffing of the enemies of the cross of Jesus Christ. 
“For there is a shame that bringeth sin, and there is a shame that bring- 
eth glory and grace.” If we do not suffer this confusion with patience, 
it will lead us into the pit of sin; but if we submit to it for God’s sake, 
it will obtain for us the divine grace here, and great glory hereafter. 

As St. Gregory says, “To be ashamed tuo do good, is worthy of 
blame; but to be ashamed to do wrong, is worthy of praise.” 

St. ALtpHonsus Licuort. 





Have you read what we have to say on the inside of the rear cover? 
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THE TEACHING OF ST. PAUL ON THE REAL 
PRESENCE. — TRADITION 





St. Paul expressly declares that Jesus Christ Himself had revealed 
to him the Institution of the Holy Eucharist. “I have received of the 
Lord,” he writes, “that which also I delivered unto you, that the Lord 
Jesus, the same night in which He was betrayed, took bread and giving 
thanks, broke and said: Take ye and eat; this is My body, which shall 
be delivered for you; this do for a commemoration of Me. In like 
manner, also the chalice, after He had supped, saying: This chalice 
is the New Testament in My blood; this do ye, as often as ye shall 
drink, for the commemoration of Me. For, as often as you shall eat 
this bread, you shall show the death of the Lord until He come” (1 
Cor. XI, 23-26). These words, which are St. Paul’s testimony of the 
revelation he received from our divine Saviour Himself, prove beyond 
all doubt that Jesus Christ in instituting the Eucharist gave His apos- 
tles to eat not bread, but His very living body which He was going 
to deliver to death for mankind on the following day; and that He 
gave them to drink, not wine, but His very living blood, which Jesus 
Himself declared to be the blood of the New Testament. The Old 
Testament, that is, the Covenant of God with the Israelites, was dedi- 
cated by sprinkling the people with the blood of the victim, a lamb, 
the figure of the Saviour of mankind. The New Testament was dedi- 
cated on Good Friday by the shedding of the blood of Jesus, the 
Immaculate Lamb, and applying it to mankind; the partaking of the 
body and blood of Jesus in the holy Eucharist would enable all recip- 
ients to participate in the merits of the death of the Saviour. More- 
over, the text of St. Paul also proves that Jesus Christ empowered His 
apostles, His Church, to change bread and wine, as He had done, into 
His living body and blood for the benefit of those who were to believe 
in Him, until Jesus would again come upon earth at the last day to 
judge all mankind. 

But this is not all, for St. Paul further on uses such clear, forcible 
and awe-inspiring language as to impress deeply on all the doctrine 
of the Real Presence, the necessity of a due preparation for receiving 
the Holy Eucharist, and the horrid crime and terrible effects of its 
unworthy reception. “Wherefore,” he says, “whosoever shall eat this 
bread, or drink the chalice of the Lord unworthily, shall be guilty of 
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the body and blood of the Lord. But let a man prove himself; and so 
let him eat of that bread and drink of the chalice. For he that eateth 
and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh judgment to himself, not 
discerning the body of the Lord” (1 Cor. XI 27-29). For those who 
deny the Real Presence, these words of St. Paul are an insolvable 
enigma. If the Blessed Eucharist is not the real body and the real 
blood of Jesus Christ, how could St. Paul declare that he who ventures 
to receive the Holy Eucharist without the requisite condition of being 
free from at least grievous sin, would be guilty of a crime against the 
body and the blood of the Lord? And this crime, according to St. 
Paul, is most heinous, for, he says, “he that eateth and drinketh un- 
worthily, eateth and drinketh judgment to himself, not discerning the 
body of the Lord.” And why is this crime so grievous, as to cause the 
sinner to “eat and drink his own condemnation”? Because he uses 
that food and drink as if it were only ordinary and merely material 
food and drink, and does not discern it, that is does not regard it and 
treat it as the very body and blood of the Lord. If the Eucharist were 
mere bread and wine, it would not be so heinous a crime, so horrid a 
sacrilege to partake of it without “having proved oneself”, that is, with- 
out having rendered oneself worthy by the removal or forgiveness of 
one’s sins. But St. Paul expressly enjoins this “proving of oneself” 
as an indispensable obligation for the worthy reception of the Eucharist, 
for he says: “Let a man prove himself, and so let him eat of that 
bread and drink of the chalice.” If the unworthy reception of the 
‘Eucharist is so horrid a crime as to draw down on the offender the 
very eating and drinking of his own condemnation, it must be because 
it is actually the horrible profanation of the very body and the very 
blood of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. This proves beyond all 
doubt the Real Presence of Jesus Christ in the Holy Eucharist. The 
great Apostle of the Gentiles does not speak in such strong and 
terrible terms of any other sin, nor does he require so careful a pre- 
paration for the performance of any other act, however holy it may be. 
This should suffice to convince any fair-minded person that the Blessed 
Eucharist is really and indeed the body and blood of Jesus Christ. 
St. Paul refers to the Real Presence in another passage of the same 
epistle in which he says: “The chalice of benediction which we bless, 
is it not the communion of the blood of Christ? And the bread which 
we break, it is not the partaking of the body of the Lord? For we, 
being many, are one bread, one body, all who partake of one bread” 
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(1 Cor. X 16,17). Inthis passage St. Paul states in the plainest words 
that the chalice really and substantially contains the blood of Christ, 
and that the real body of the Lord is received under the appearances 
of bread. But this is not all. St. Paul even goes so far as to declare 
that those who partake of the Eucharist become one body with Christ 
and with one another. In his epistles he maintains that the Christians 
with Jesus Christ form but one (mystical) body, of which Jesus is the 
Head and the individual Christians are the members. And here he tells 
us that the Eucharist, that is, the body of Christ received by the faith- 
ful, is the vital principle of the Christian body, the bond of union be- 
tween all who partake of it and makes of them but one (mystical) 
body; and therefore the reception of the Eucharist is rightly called 
Communion, the efficient bond of the common union of the faithful 
with one another in Christ. Those who deny the Real Presence, deny 
not only the clear teaching of St. Paul, but also these effects attributed 
to holy Communion by St. Paul who wrote under the inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost, “the Spirit of Truth.” Only a divine food is able to 
produce such admirable supernatural results of the mystical union of 
the faithful in one body among themselves and with Jesus Christ. 
Next to the Scriptural proofs of the Real Presence, omitting for 
the present the dogmatical definitions of the Church, comes the testi- 
mony of all the various ancient liturgies. All of them, even the most 
ancient that can be traced back to the apostolic age, all testify to the 
faith in the Real Presence. The very offering of the Sacrifice of the 
Mass prescribed in them proves beyond all doubt the belief in the Real 
Presence. Besides the ancient liturgies the writings of Fathers of the 
Church testify to the faith of the primitive Christians in the Real Pres- 
ence. What we now believe about the Real Presence and the other 
doctrines of the Catholic Church, is identically the very same that has 
been believed in all ages of the Church from the time of the apostles, 
for, like truth itself which is ever one and unchangeable, the doctrines 
of the Catholic Church have always been the same and have ever 
remained unchanged. This is easily proved by the testimony, the 
writings of the Fathers of the Church. But some one may say: 
“What do I care about what those ancient writers, the Fathers of the 
Church, wrote on any subject? Their views can have no bearing on 
what we are to believe.” To such a one we give this answer: The 
writings of the Fathers of the Church are of the greatest importance 
in religious matters, for they testify as to what was the faith of the 
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Church at the time in which they were written; they are the competent 
witnesses of what the Christians believed in their time. He who reads 
these writings, finds out exactly what the Christians then believed, how 
they understood the various texts of Scripture, the words of our divine 
Saviour and the writings of the apostles. The writings of the Fathers 
of the Church are unquestionable witnesses that, like Jesus Christ, 
her Founder, the Catholic Church is “the same yesterday, to-day and 
forever” (Hebr. 13, 8). Why should we not be allowed to adduce 
the testimony of the Fathers of the Church in favor of our holy faith? 
Why should we be permitted to believe historians narrating events they 
themselves have not witnessed, and be forbidden to believe and adduce 
the testimony of those learned, holy and conscientious writers who 
testify to what they themselves have seen and personally known and 
believed. If lawyers and judges prove their views and their decisions 
by adducing the testimony of those who framed the laws and of those 
who preceded them on the bench, why should not we be allowed to 
prove the oneness and sameness, in one word, the perfect identity of 
the Catholic faith in all centuries by the testimony and decisions of 
the Fathers and Doctors of the Church? If we find in their writings 
the identical doctrines which the Catholic Church now holds and 
teaches, it is a most conclusive proof that the faith of the Catholic 
Church has never varied, that it is unchangeable, and, therefore, true. 
This is in accordance with the teaching of even human reason and 
common sense. 

The testimonies of the Fathers of the Church on the Real Presence 
would be far more numerous than they are, had it not been for the 
“discipline of the secret”. In what did this discipline consist? The 
ancient pagans, like our modern atheists, were in their views so gross, 
coarse and material, that the Church, enlightened by God and by a 
wise experience did not consider it prudent to publish to the pagan 
world some of the deepest mysteries of divine revelation, for fear of 
their being entirely misunderstood and shockingly misrepresented. 
The ineffable mystery of the Real Presence was one of these; its very 
meaning was entirely beyond the grasp, the comprehension of the base 
minds of the pagans, just as it is now perfectly incomprehensible to our 
modern infidels. When writing on or referring to the Blessed Eucharist 
the early Christians of the first three centuries were usually so guarded 
in their words, that the pagans could not understand what they were 
referring to. Even converts were not instructed in this mystery until 
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they had been baptized and had given proofs of fidelity to their faith. 
And yet history tells us that something of this grand mystery leaked 
out among the pagans, for they accused the Chrisians of feasting, at 
their religious meetings, on the flesh of an infant. Such was the 
explanation the pagans gave of the faith of the Christians in the Real 
Presence and of holy Communion. This very calumny is a capital and 
conclusive proof of the faith of the early Christians in the Real Pres- 
ence. 

In some of the most ancient liturgies, containing the prayers, cere- 
monies, etc., of the Mass, we find, after the prayer to be delivered 
from evil, this invocation: “Christ Jesus, we eat Thy body crucified 
for us, we drink Thy blood shed for us.” The meaning conveyed by 
these words clearly denotes faith in the Real Presence. The Fathers of 
the Church in their writings warn their readers and hearers not to 
credit the testimony of their corporal senses, but to believe unhesitat- 
ingly and firmly the words of Christ declaring that what seems to be 
only bread and wine, is really His body and His blood; they admonish 
the faithful that Jesus wished to give Himself to us under the appear- 
ances of bread in order to enable us to submit our reason to faith in 
His words, and not to yield to the testimony of our senses, for were 
He to give Himself to us in His human nature as our food, it would 
be too repulsive to us. The holy Fathers all declare the Blessed 
Eucharist a great miracle, an awe-inspiring mystery, an adorable, living 
inconsumable food, a most holy and incorruptible Bread, and that the 
Lord Himself enters into all who eat it. They unanimously require all 
Christians to adore, that is, to pay divine honor to the Blessed 
Eucharist. They expressly teach that they who receive it, are in- 
corporated in Christ, that Christ, at the Last Supper, after consecrat- 
ing the bread and wine, actually held Himself in His hands; that they 
who hold the Eucharist in their hands, really handle Jesus Christ Him- 
self, and that the body and blood of Christ in holy Communion impress 
immortality in the recipients and, as it were, ferment in them into a 
glorious resurrection at the last day. The teaching of the Holy 
Fathers on the Blessed Eucharist is therefore identical with the faith 
and teaching of the Catholic Church in our own day. 

We can draw another proof of the truth and unchangeableness of 
the Catholic doctrine of the Blessed Eucharist from the very enemies of 
the Catholic Church. All the ancient Christian sects, separated from 
the Catholic Church, that believe in the Divinity of Jesus Christ, also be- 
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lieve most firmly in the doctrine of the Real Presence; this proves that 
when they each in its own time, left the Church, the universal belief of 
thie Church in the Real Presence was the same as it is now; hence the 
faith of the Church in the Blessed Eucharist has never changed, and, 
consequently, it is the same as Jesus Himself taught His Apostles, and 
is true beyond all reasonable doubt. 

FERREOL GIRARDEY, C. Ss. R. 


IN THE DREGS OF THE CUP 


(Continued from February, 1916 Issue) 





III. 

Two years had drifted by since Will stood wild-eyed on that 
memorable evening when his fortune sank beneath the waves of that 
hopeless flood. He had never recovered from it. Sleepless nights and 
pain-wearied days did he spend in trying to retrieve his losses. All in 
vain. Then he grew despondent. The friends that flocked about him 
in. his days of wealth dropped away from him one by one, and he found 
himself alone with the dark shadow of ruin settling down over his once 
happy home. Gradually in his despair he wandered away from his 
religion until at last he cast it aside entirely. The thirst for wine which 
he had contracted at his club day by day grew stronger. He sought 
strength and forgetfulness in it, and, when it refused him these, he 
turned to it for pleasure. He no longer frequented the club; that was 
not for men with broken fortunes. The saloons became his pleasure 
haunts. Very little was left him after the crash, and this little he was 
squandering away in drink. 

He was no more the spick and span light-hearted man of a few 
years ago, but instead, the careless, shiftless devotee of Bacchus. Men 
pointed him out to their friends as he sidled aimlessly along the streets 
and told them of the fortune he once owned. His clothes were ill- 
fitting, hanging on him in unsightly wrinkles and folds; his hat dinged 
and dusty ; his tie hung loose about a soiled collar; his shoes were worn 
crooked at the heels and grey with mud; his face grimy and unshaven; 
his eyes dark-circled and dull. 

» The home he once prized was falling into decay. Articles of fur- 
niture one by one had been sold that he might have money for drink and 
the.bare walls frowned down upon them cold and pitiless. The walks 
were grown up high with rank weeds and the lawns were gone wild. 
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It was a miserable home. Where once the sunshine had played upon 
it now there was interminable gloom. 

Louise had always been frail, and, when she saw the grim specter 
of poverty stealthily stealing upon thern, she fussed and worried her- 
self into consumption. She pleaded with Will again and again for the 
sake of their child to give over drinking and to start life anew. But 
he laughed her to scorn, telling her she was only a woman and could 
never know how deep were his sorrows. She had the priest reason with 
him, but to no purpose. 

Agnes, little thing, grew pale and wan, and a pain kept racking her 
crippled leg. What ragged clothes she had for wear! The other 
children had nice warm things for winter but she had only a frayed 
gray shawl and a little discolored hood a neighbor had given her. Will 
had no regard for his wife and child; his one thought, his only thought, 
was drink and the pleasures he could get from it; his heart was turned 
to stone; his manhood was gone, and he had no more respect for him- 
self than the homeless dog that skulks about the alley searching for 
scraps of food. He remained from home for days at a time, sleeping 
in saloons and eating from free-lunch counters. Truly the days about 
which his old father had warned him had come to pass. 

At the time of which I am writing he had been gone from home a 
week. It was Christmas time and the weather was bitter cold. Christ- 
mas morning Louise and Agnes went to Mass. The clothes they wore 
scarcely covered them, and the wind blew around them as if it would 
freeze the blood in their veins. Louise, her lips purpled with the cold 
and racked by a hacking cough, trembled like a leaf. At each step she 
heard the sharp tap, tap of Agnes’ little crutch on the sidewalk, and it 
sent a sword into her heart. The Christmas chimes pealed out their 
joyous notes but the joy they rang drifted in lonesome echoes over the 
saddened spirit of a once happy wife and mother. 

They took their places in a dull corner of the church. Far in front 
the waxen tapers were gleaming like stars in the clouds of insense that 
hovered over the altar. A little child poured out its pure heart in a 
Christmas carol with a voice, oh! so sweet, that it seemed as if a 
singing angel had wandered down to earth to teach men the happiness 
that reigns in Heaven on Christmas morn. The Elevation bell tinkled, 
and a reverent hush stole over the silent worshippers. Louise raised 
her eyes to the lifted Host, she prayed as she had never prayed before 
for the erring one. She was still bowed in prayer when she heard the 
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shuffling of feet and she knew the Mass was over. She tried to rise. 
A queer feeling came over her. Her veins seemed to run fire. She 
placed her hand on her forehead,—it was hot, terribly hot. The altar 
and pews were whirling about her—then a dizziness seized her, a dark 
mantle seemed to fall over her eyes, and she sank back into her pew 
in a swoon. With a little cry Agnes scrambled to her side. Some old 
woman who still lingered in the church heard the cry of the child and 
hurried to Louise. She was pale as death. They loosened the shawl 
about her neck and chafed her hands. An old woman, thinking it 
was a faint, dipped her handkerchief in the Holy Water font and 
moistened her lips and forehead. The priest, hearing the commotion, 
came from the sacristy. His experienced eye saw that it was more 
than a faint; he knew her sufferings, and he knew hers was a heart 
broken and crushed with sorrow. They bore her home and laid her, 
still unconscious, upon her poor bed. She lingered till evening. Then, 
as the Angelus Bells were merrily jangling from Church steeples, telling 
of the humble birth of a God long ago on the wind swept plains of 
Bethlehem, she slowly opened her eyes and whispered the one word 
“Will!” 

Agnes heard and understood. She donned her faded shawl and 
hood, and, taking her battered little crutch, limped out into the cold 
evening. The walks were crusted with ice, and time and time again 
she slipped, wrenching her crippled leg so that the pain stabbed through 
it driving the blood from her face. Bravely she plodded on till she 
reached the most disreputable part of the city where dim lights shone 
out from grimy windows emblazoned with lurid colored signs of liquors 
and beers. Even here where the night winds blew cold and chill they 
were laden with the reeking odors of drink. Her childish heart trem- 
bled to be there alone with drunken men careening from side to side 
on the pavements, and to hear the foul language that came floating 
through the night from the open doors of saloons, and her young in- 
nocence told her that here was sin, deep, rankling sin, and that her 
father was somewhere here in the midst of it. 

A besotted wretch reeled into her and tried to grasp her in his arms, 
but when she saw the fierce animal look in his bleared, watery eyes, 
she uttered a little scream and fled from him into the street,—it was the 
dove fleeing from the hawk! She stopped at a saloon where merri- 
ment seemed to be at its height ; something told her her father was here. 
Trembling she pushed aside the swinging doors. Her eyes were un- 
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accustomed to the dull glare of the lights in the smoky atmosphere, and 
the smell of beer and the hot breath of drunkards sickened her. Ob- 
scene language, wild oaths and blasphemy smote upon her ears but her 
heart was too pure to know their meaning. 

She saw her father grasping the bar with one hand while he un- 
steadily poised a glass of whiskey in the other. His dinged hat was 
lying at his feet, his face was flushed, and he was talking incoherently 
to a group of stupid eyed wretches about him. Agnes dragged herself 
to him and gave a timid twitch at the hem of his coat: “Papa! Papa!” 
but in the loud words he was uttering he did not hear. She limped in 
front of him: “Papa” she whispered. Will looked down and saw the 
face of his child gazing up at him. He forgot what he had been saying 
and flew into a passion. “Get out of here you young hussy! Go 
home,” he added with a foul oath, “or I'll” — 

“Papa!” she exclaimed frightened at his anger. “Mamma is sick, 
and she wants you. Papa,” she pleaded, “please come.” 

That moment the devil entered into his heart. In a rage he dashed 
the glass of whiskey into the upturned face of his little daughter. He 
raised his foot, kicking the crutch from her grasp and sent it spinning 
across the bar-room, then lifting his hand he struck her violently. In 
an instant the blood rushed to her pale cheek leaving the livid mark of 
his hand. For a moment she stood dazed and then fell to the floor 
slimy with beer and tobacco spittle. A hoarse shout of approval rose 
from the drunken crowd. Without looking what he had done Will 
reeled against the bar and in a thick voice called for more whiskey. 

Agnes tried to raise herself but the pain was raging in her crippled 
leg. Through her tear-dimmed eyes she cast a wistful look towards 
her father. Seeing his back turned she crawled on her hands and knees 
to where the crutch was lying. Poor little tot! her tiny heart was 
breaking as she picked it up and moved to the door. She pulled her 
shawl about her, shivering, as she felt the frosty air cutting about her 
shoulders. She called ‘“Papa!’’ once more as she stood in the door- 
way, but her sob-broken voice was stifled in the rude jests of those 
heartless wretches,—her head drooped on her breast, a tear unchecked 
glistened on her hot cheek, and she went forth into the night. 

She picked her way carefully along the ice-glazed walks, glancing 
fearfully from right to left lest someone should steal upon her. At 
last she came to a well lighted corner and she started to cross the street. 
Suddenly someone shouted: “Look-out! Look-out!’’ Several pedes- 
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trians who were crossing at the same time as she began running to the 
opposite side. Agnes hear the shout and tried as best she could to 
make haste, but the pain kept shooting through her crippled leg, the 
sting of the whiskey kept bothering her eyes, the little crutch kept 
slipping on the ice. She stopped bewildered just in time to see the 
wild eyes of a runaway horse gleam in the gas-lights—she slipped, fell 
and knew no more as the wheels of the carriage rolled cruelly over her 
breast. 

Instantly a crowd gathered. They lifted her mangled little form 
from the street. Her ragged hood was pushed to the side of her head 
and her golden curls had fallen over her eyes as if to shield them 
from the glare of the lamps. A tiny stream of blood trickled from the 
corner of her bloodless lips and dyed her shaw! with its hue. A by- 
stander recognized her as Will Lawrence’s child. Tenderly they carried 
her home as she moaned softly from the pains that convulsed her little 
frame. Gently they placed her beside the still form of her mother. 
As they did so Agnes opened her big blue eyes and turning her head 
slightly whispered to Louise: “Mamma! Papa is not coming’’—then 
her little head fell back on the pillow, and those who stood about knew 
that her angel had come and sped her to Heaven, and there she spoke 
her message to Louise for she too had passed away a short time after 
Agnes had gone in quest of her father. 

And Will; what became of him? He had fallen asleep in the 
saloon. About mid-night he awoke from his drunken stupor. The 
scene of earlier in the evening flashed before his reeling brain, and the 
shame of what he had done came upon him in all its hideousness. He 
thought of the words he had heard from his child,—they seemed to 
be calling him from some far off place, now faint and low, then closer 
to his ear and dying away into a whisper. The old time love he had 
for Louise and Agnes rushed upon him and the cruel way he had 
treated them smote him to the heart. “What if something had hap- 
pened to them ?”—even in his drunken condition it made him mad with 
fear. He raised himself unsteadily to his feet. A few men, much the 
worse for drink, were wrangling at the bar. He lurched over and 
gulped down a glass of whiskey—and he too, as Agnes had done, went 
out into the cold night. 

On he reeled while the night winds blew into his face. He was 
thus making his way homeward when he fell. He struck his head 
violently against a curb-stone. The blood gushed from the gash in a 
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thin red stream and he became unconscious. No one passed. No 
sound disturbed the silence of the night save the moaning of the night 
winds. In the morning he was found frozen to death in the gutter 
his cheek weltering in a frozen pool of his own blood. He died alone; 
without friends, without his priest. It was the last scene of what once 
promised to be three happy lives, but when the curtain fell it was a 
tragedy written in letters of blood—in the dregs of the cup. 
J. Cott, C. Ss. R. 


THE SOWER AND THE SEED 


ST. MATTHEW, XIII, 18-23 





It was evening now. The last rays of the setting sun were dying 
away over the western hills. A deep shadow lay on the sea. Our Lord 
with his apostles was walking by the shore, walking back to the 
house of Peter, or perhaps they had already reached it. All day long 
had He preached to the crowds and laid before them one parable after 
another to win the attention and faith of some among them, at least. 
He had been speaking from the little fishing-boat that belonged to St. 
Peter, while the crowd was gathered on the shore of the Sea of 
Tiberias. Our Lord seemed sad and heavy-hearted for few in that 
crowd took any interest in His words. How sincere must have been 
His consolation when the apostles clustered round Him now and asked 
Him to explain the parables of that day. They were interested and 
their interest proved their devotion to Him and so He willingly be- 
gan: ‘“‘Hear you therefore the parable of the sower.” We too may listen 
to the lesson given. You will find the parable itself in the same chap- 
ter, vv. 3b-9. 

The task before Him. St. Matthew seizes on the salient feature of 
the parable, that which made the deepest impression on him. Our Lord 
must succeed in establishing His kingdom; but how? There shall be 
Opposition; men will resist and will refuse altogether; some will sub- 
mit awhile and then turn their backs on Him, others however will 
follow Him faithfully. 


See the influence of the human heart noted in almost every verse! St. Luke 
adds a clause that will throw light on the parable: “The seed is the word of 
God.” In his next verse St. Matthew calls it the word of the kingdom. If we 
wonder: Who is sowing the seed and where is he sowing it? We shall find 
an answer in v. 37: “He that soweth the good seed is the Son of man. And 
the field is the world.” What a vast panorama opens before us! This vastness 
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seems to make His task impossible! And yet all through the old Testament this 
was foretold. Every where it is announced that the kingdom of the Messias 
will bring His blessings to all mankind. When the angels were startled by the 
sin committed in Paradise, when all nature shuddered under the curse just laid 
upon it, then already was a Saviour promised who would wipe away the stain 
contracted by the entire race. To Abraham was the promise made that all 
nations of the earth would be blessed in him. Jacob prophesied that all nations 
would yearn for the King to come of Juda’s tribe, whom all would obey. The 
Psalms repeat it over and over again that God’s Anointed One would come to 
rule the world. Isaias unfolds a picture of the prince of peace whose realm 
would include the farthest ends of earth. The prophet Daniel points to the 
tiny stone that broke from the mountain, rolled down into the valley, and then 
grew to be a huge mountain covering all the earth. Such should be the kingdom 
of the Messias. This was Our Saviour’s plan from the very outset of His public 
life. The first Easter feast of His public life is marked by the conversation 
with Nicodemus: “God sent not His Son into the world, to judge the world, 
but that the world may be saved by Him.” How often does He call Himself the 
light of the world! How often does He demand implicit faith of all. And His 
parting words were a commission to His Apostles: Preach the Gospel to every 
creature. Would He succeed? Many a hero of old had set out to conquer the 
world. What preparations did they make?. What treasures were hoarded? How 
many a home was robbed of father and son to swell their armies? They could 
rule only by brute force and ruled over slaves. And Our Lord—how does He 
prepare? He allows thirty years of His life to pass in silence. Though born 
in Bethlehem whence all expected the Messias to come, He allows himself to 
be known as the Nazarene and all must ask: Can anything good come of 
Nazareth? Instead of acquiring reputation and fame in His youth He permits 
himself to become commonly known as the carpenter’s son. And who are the 
Knights of his Round Table, the associates who must help him on to victory? 
Do they promise success? He chose simple fishermen whom their enemies 
might deride in public as ignorant and illiterate men. (Acts IV, 13.) Indeed, 
the heart of man is often a mystery: “The heart is perverse above all things and 
unsearchable; who can know it?” And just this is the citadel they would storm. 


Not as the walls of Jericho. The people and the priests walked 
round the enormous walls and towers and bastions and all crumbled 
before them. Not so here, in v. 19: “When anyone heareth the word 
of the kingdom and understandeth it not, there cometh the wicked one, 
and catcheth away that which was sown in his heart. This is he that 
received the seed that was sown by the wayside.” Some will hear the 
word but will not understand it. Our Lord does not refer to mere 
lack of intelligence. Of course not: for the Apostles themselves did 
not understand (Mark. IV, 13). He refers to a nerverse heart, that 
meets his word with wilful refusal. 

This will become quite clear to us if we glance a few verses back: “Therefore 
do I speak to them in parables, because seeing they see not, and hearing they 
hear not, neither do they understand. And the prophecy of Isaias is fulfilled 
in them, who saith: By hearing you shall hear and shall not understand; and 
seeing you shall see and not perceive. For the heart of this people is grown 
gross, and with their ears they have been dull of hearing, and their eyes they 
have shut; lest at any time they should see with their eyes, and hear with their 
ears, and understand with their heart, and be converted and I should heal them.” 
vv 13-15.) God is generous and sows His seed broadcast; even permitting it to 
blow about and fall upon the hard-trodden road. But man is wilful and deliber- 


ately scorns His grace. It may be by resolute indifference to His word and to 
religion. To the man who wants to think that all religions are equally good and 
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equally bad, the word of Christ’s kingdom can have no meaning: Christ or Nature, 
Christ or Budda—it is all the same to him. It may be that man has already 
consecrated his heart to another master and when the word of Christ comes 
knocking at the door of his heart, it meets no welcome. Just around Our Lord 
hearts of men were already possessed by the spell of a religion handed down for 
ages, by a ritual deeply rooted, and jealously guarded. Further away from Him, 
hearts of men were held fast in the grip of paganism with all its attendant fas- 
cinations of sensual indulgences and national worship. The “wicked one” was 
ever on the watch to hold the hearts already within his power. As the keen- 
eyed sparrow is quick to pick up the grains that chance to lie on the road, so 


Satan is ever ready to snatch away the graces which a merciful Providence may 
throw in our way. 


A second class: “And he that receiveth the seed upon stony 
ground, this is he that heareth the word and immediately receiveth it 
with joy; yet hath he not root in himself, but is only for a time; and 
when there ariseth tribulation and persecution because of the word, he 
is presently scandalized.” 


Time and time again Our Lord had foretold that persecution would be the 
lot of those who would follow Him. When He drew up His program of the 
Beatitudes, what was the climax of all? “Blessed are ye when they shall revile 
you and persecute you and speak all that is evil against you, untruly for my 
sake; be glad and rejoice for your reward is very great in heaven.” (Mt. V. 
10-12.) Even in His own short public life Our Lord was subject to persecution 
and had to see how it thinned the ranks of His disciples. In the Gospel of 
St. John we meet some instances of this. When the man born blind had been 
healed by our Lord his parents were summoned to court to bear witness in the 
matter. This they refused to do, because they dared not say anything that 
might vex the judges. They simply told the judges to make inquiries of their 
son who was now old enough to speak for himself. “These things his parents 
said because they feared the Jews. For the Jews had already agreed among 
themselves, that if any man should confess him to be the Christ, he should be 
put out of the synagogue.” (John IX, 22.) A little further on, we are halted by 
this verse: “Many of the chief men also believed in him; but because of the 
Pharisees they did not confess him, that they might not be cast out of the 
synagogue.” (John XII, 42.) Persecution can not destroy or undo his work; 
but alas, how many souls might lose all claim to His kingdom and to heaven! 


A third class: “He that receiveth the seed among thorns, is he 
that heareth the words, and the cares of this world and the deceitful- 
ness of riches choketh up the word and he becometh fruitless.” Some 
there are whom persecution might only stiffen into determined resist- 
ance; but they would succumb to the long and incessant wear of time. 
A gust of fervor may tide them over an hour of trial. But as months 
and years roll by each bringing along its ceaseless round of various 
duties, one’s courage is sorely put to the test. Even this trial must 
have been often before Our Lord’s eyes. 


How often does He warn His hearers: “He that perseveres to the end, he 
shall be saved.” (Mt. X, 22 and XXIV, 13.) And in the wonderful book of the 
Apocalypse we come across the words: “Be thou faithful unto death and I 
will give thee the crown of life.” (II, 10.) Many a time a keen pang must 
have shot through His Sacred Heart as He saw those who once had begun to 
follow Him and had protested their devotion, as He saw them gradually relax in 
fervor, grow ever colder and at last desert Him altogether. On the occasion of 
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the third Easter feast of His public life He made the promise of the Eucharist— 
and crowds abandoned Him. On the occasion of the fourth and last Easter the 
crowds in Jerusalem had remained true to Him until Palm Sunday and then in 
the course of a week they veered round to the side of His enemies and joined 
in demanding His sentence of the Roman procurator. The appeals of the pres- 
ent are ever so pressing and so urgent; the cares for our comfort on earth and 
the thirst for pleasure so absorb all our thoughts and wheedle themselves into 
our affections that little concern remains for things of the soul. Heaven seems 
so far away and the road to it stretches out to such a length of years that our 
courage flags and we rest by the way; then fall in love with the shade and cool- 
ness of earthly amusement, and at last cast heaven to the winds and prefer this 
world. 


Now we may realize the difficulty of the task which Our Lord had under- 
taken. Would men receive the word of his kingdom, when there were such 
odds opposed to it? He himself had tasted the bitterness of those hours when 
he would come to man with offers of his grace, and they proudly scorned it. 
“Whereunto shall I esteem this generation to be like? It is like to children 
sitting in the market place, who crying to their companions say: We have 
piped to you and you have not danced; we have lamented and you have not 
mourned. For John came neither eating nor drinking and they say: He hath a 
devil. The Son of man came eating and drinking, and they say: Behold a 
man that is a glutton and a wine drinker, a friend of publicans and sinners.” 
(Mt. XI, 16-19.) So it is with mankind: a great portion is altogether heedless 
of the serious task of life, living on from day to day with all the giddy thought- 
lessness of children out in the market-place, out for a frolic and a game. Even 
then they allow their very whims and caprices to spoil their sport: what one 
suggests is rejected by the other; and thus life passes by. Our Lord tries every 
means to win us to earnest thought and sends his message to us in many ways 
and finds us always grumbling, dissatisfied. Are we surprised then, when His 
tone of gentleness yields to sterner accents? No wonder He pronounces such 
terrible woes on Corozain and Bethsaida and Capharnaum where the seed of his 
word was sown broadcast, and men were indifferent or faithless. 


The harvest: “But he that receiveth the seed upon good ground, 
this is he that heareth the word; and understandeth and beareth fruit, 
and yieldeth the one an hundred-fold, and another sixty, and another 
thirty.” St. Luke explains this good ground for us: as those who “in 
a good and very good heart hearing the word, keep it.” (Lk. VIII, 15.) 
Perhaps the Apostles entertained their secret fears on the subject of 
success in such an enterprise. 


They had made experience of the heart of man and felt the full force of 
the obstacles enumerated before. Besides, Our Lord was not alone in this work 
of enlisting followers among men. We have also seen how Satan was ever on 
the watch to cross His plans. St. Paul expresses our thought: “And if our 
Gospel be also hid, it is hid to them that are lost; in whom the god of this 
world hath blinded the minds of unbelievers, that the light of the gospel of the 
glory of Christ, should not shine unto them.” (2 Cor. IV, 3.) Catholics need 
not wonder why every single soul has not entered the Church; why there are so 
many still outside her fold. This does not prove any miscalculation on the 
part of Our Lord. Just the contrary: it is His prophecy. Had all rushed pell- 
mell into the church, men might think it all quite simple and natural, and would 
not acknowledge the work of God. Had all the Jews flocked and jostled each 
other in their eagerness, men would say that it was the principle of nationality 
or some other meaner and more sordid motive that lay at the bottom of it all. 
Had all the heathens streamed into her fold, men would miss the miracle of 
grace. As it is, the very resistance made, the bitterness and the obstinacy of 
the opposition made, prove that only the hand of God could float the little ship 
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from the beginning and sustain her existence amid all the tempests of succeeding 
ages. To us the very survival of the church is an argument of God’s presence 
in her. Perhaps the first success is the greater miracle by far; when the apostles 
first set about their task without any human means, without prestige, without 
wealth, as simple fishermen; and cast their nets over the hostile world to drag the 
hearts of men into the church. 


And if we wonder which is that church which they established as 
they wandered out upon the bleak and dreary world to cast the seed 
of the Gospel we have a very significant hint. Almost every verse 
repeats it for us with well nigh monotonous emphasis. How was that 
seed to be received? Was it by reading the Bible? Our Lord knew 
the Bible well enough. He appealed to it when occasion offered and 
could refute his opponents from its pages. He read the Scriptures too 
in the synagogues and oft conversed on it with His apostles. But does 
he attach the sowing of the seed to the reading of the Bible? Oh no— 
just read over those few verses, and with every obstacle enumerated, 
as well as with the description of the successful harvest, you will find 
that the seed is received by hearing. 


This is the principle of the early church, formulated by St. Paul: “How 
shall they believe in him of whom they have not heard? . . . Faith then cometh 
by hearing.” (Rom. X, 14-17.) Such was the principle of the Catholic church 
through her many centuries of growth and conflict and victory. Not that she 
esteemed Holy writ any the less. Far from it. Reverently did she lay the Holy 
Scriptures upon her very altars, and from its sacred pages she drew the thoughts 
and words that accompany her sacrifice. Devoutly did she place the Holy Scrip- 
tures in the hands of her priests and her monks and nuns and bid them breathe 
those words as their daily prayer. With motherly care did she provide trans- 
lations into Latin, and Syriac, and Coptic, and Gothic, and Ethiopian, and 
Armenian, and Arab, and Anglo-saxon, and old German, and Spanish, and 
Italian, and French, and English. All this, centuries before the word Protest- 
antism was ever whispered on the earth. And when the newly converted nations 
were at last educated to culture and refinement, when as if by enchantment the 
arts blossomed in luxuriance where a while ago all was barbarism, then again 
her love for Holy Writ was manifest. For were not all the arts inspired and 
saturated with the models and lessons of the Scriptures? The songs of the 
faithful were taken from Holy Writ. Painting and sculpture and the magnificent 
stained glass windows, all are but the reflex of the lessons of the Bible. Nay, 
the very amusements such as miracle-plays, were often but echoes of the Bible 
scenes. With all this her motto was: “Hear, and hear all the word of God!” 


Joun ZeEtter, C. Ss. R. 


Farewell until we meet in Paradise, at the feet of this most sweet 
Mother and of this most loving Son; there to praise them, to love them 
face to face for all eternity. 


—St. Alphonsus Liguori. 


Be sure to read the inside of the rear cover of this number of the 
LIGUORIAN. 
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Catholic Anecdotes 




















A GOOD MOTHER 





It was Whit-Monday, 1915, writes a Redemptorist missionary. The 
streets were crowded—people passing to and fro in the busiest spot 
of the town—where I was giving a retreat. I was feeling very lonely 
as I moved amongst the crowd, with that loneliness peculiar to a priest 
in a big throng. There was however someone suffering that same lone- 
liness in a greater degree still. He was a soldier and it is about him 
that I wish you to know. . 

He was standing all alone—just at a point where trams were arriv- 
ing from different quarters of the town. As I was passing he saluted 
very respectfully and I returned the salute with perhaps a little extra 
good grace because he was a soldier. This seemed to give him a little 
courage, much needed at the time. Timidly and with great respect he 
pulled my sleeve before I had time to slip away. “Father,” he said, 
“you are, I think, a priest.” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, I am a Catholic and I am going to the front on Wednes- 
day.” 

“God bless you!” I said from my heart. “Tell me, are you pre- 
pared to go?” 

That was just his trouble. He hung down his head and in a moment 
he raised his tearful eyes and sobbed out: 

“No, Father, I am not.” 


“Now is your chance. Come into the church now with me and 
make your Confession. I promise you every help.” 

“Oh Father, wait a moment. I must tell you I am a married man— 
married ten years ago—and my wife is not a Catholic. Worse still, I 
have never been to Confession since I was a boy at school.” 

“Now surely you will come to Confession before you go to the 
front.” 

“T will, Father, I will,” he said with great determination, “and I 
will tell you why. My mother is a good Catholic and has prayed for 
me for years. Yesterday I went to say good-bye to her (here sobs 
interrupted him for a few minutes) and she—she begged me if only 
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for her sake to go to Confession, and I promsied her that I would, 
but I am frightened and don’t know what to do.” 

There was no time for his Confession then as he had to be back to 
headquarters within half an hour; he would be free after nine o’clock. 
So I told him to come any time after that, no matter how late it 
might be. 

“Father, I’ll be there,” he said and put out his hand as a pledge of 
his sincerity. 

A little after nine—Benediction was just out—I went to the door of 
the church, hoping to find my soldier there, but no sign of him. 
Quarter past nine came, half past nine, and still he did not come. A few 
minutes later the church door was locked and I left sadly disappointed. 
Imagine my joy when I heard a loud ring of the bell and, a few min- 
utes later, was told that a soldier and his wife wanted to see me. 
There he was with his wife, and his first words were: “I said I’d 
come and here I am. I could not get away till nine-thirty, then I went 
for my wife to let her see I was sorry for all the past and to let her see 
that I was going to confession too. 


After a good confession, in his wife’s presence he asked for the 
pledge as a little mark of reparation to his Protestant wife whom he 
had so often scandalized. He was a happy man that night and kept 
repeating: ‘Oh Father, my mother is a good woman, she will be 
pleased when she knows.” His heart was full of gratitude and he 
wished some way of showing it. All he could do was to take off the 
badge from his cap to give tome. In return I gave him a big blessing 
and a scapular medal to keep him still under the protection of the best 
of mothers. 


THE CONVERT’S SACRIFICE 





Father H. F. Fairbanks thus describes what he had to give up when 
he entered the Church: “On arriving home, I broke the news (of his 
conversion) first to my mother, then to my father. It turned our 
home into a house of desolation and mourning. My father was at first 
stunned, and then completely overcome. I thought he would not sur- 
vive the blow. For hours his tears and half-suppressed cries were 
heartrending; my mother wept in silence. It would have been easier 
for me to die a martyr’s death than to suffer all this. How I longed 
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for persecution that would bind me to the martyr’s stake. Anything 
was to be preferred to seeing my parents’ great grief.” A few weeks 
later and he left home for the seminary. He says: “One beautiful 
morning I went forth with a desolate heart from my father’s house, 
leaving a sorrow-stricken household behind me.” 

Father Fairbanks had the joy of seeing his mother die a Catholic 
and of giving her the last sacraments himself. Hints for Catechists, 
by Madame Cecilia. 


“WHERE YOUR TREASURE IS, THERE WILL YOUR 
HEART BE ALSO” 





It is related in the life of St. Anthony of Padua that one day while 
he was preaching he stopped suddenly in the midst of his sermon and 
said: 

“That miser whom you all know, who ground down the poor and 
cheated the unwary, has just died. If you doubt my words, come and 


He led them to the miser’s house, and there they found his body 
dead upon the bed. 

The saint prayed for a moment, beseeching Almighty God to work 
a miracle in order to cure these people of greed for money which works 
such havoc in souls. Then trusting in God’s assistance he cried: 

“It is written, Where your treasure is there will your heart be also. 
Break open his money coffers.” 

They obeyed, and there they found the wretch’s heart, still warm, 
lying buried in his ill-gotten gold. 


THEY CANNOT HELP IT 





It is strange how great minds invariably turn, by some instinct or 
attraction, towards this eternal miracle—the Church. Carlyle admits 
in his extreme old age that the Mass is the most genuine relic of 
religious belief left in the world. Goethe was forever introducing 
the Church into his conversations, coupling it with the idea of power, 
massive strength, and ubiquitous influence. Byron would insist that 
his daughter Allegra, should be educated in a convent, and brought up 
a Catholic, and nothing else. And Ruskin, although he did say some 
bitter things about us, tells us what a strong leaning he has towards 
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monks and monasteries; how he pensively shivered with Augustinians 
at St. Bernard; happily made hay with Franciscans at Fiesole; sat 
silent with the Carthusians in their little garden south of Florence; 
and mourned through many a day-dream at Bolton and Melrose. 
—Canon Sheehan, “Under the Cedars and Stars.” 


REVEALED TO THE LITTLE ONES 





Among the disciples of St. Francis in the early days of the order 
was a young friar of uncommon talent. He delved deeply into all 
branches of ecclesiastical learning. But unfortunately he did not study 
for God’s glory and the good of souls but rather for his own self- 
satisfaction. The result was that he soon began to lean more upon 
his own weak reason than on the clearly revealed Word of God. One 
day he began to doubt about the virginity of the Blessed Mother of 
God. It was evident that God had revealed her virginity; it was fur- 
ther evident that God could not lie. Therefore he should have be- 
lieved without any further questioning. But he could not understand 
how it could be, and until his poor little mind could grasp the truth 
he would not admit it. He roamed about the monastic walks torn with 
doubt and uncertainty. Brother Giles met him. Brother Giles was a 
poor unlettered Lay Brother who, nevertheless, loved God with his 
whole heart, and sought for nothing else in this world but to do God’s 
holy will in all things. 

“Father, tell us why you are so sad,” said the good brother, “that 
we may bear a part of your sorrow, and thus make the burden lighter 
for your own wounded shoulders.” 

“My poor Brother,” returned the friar, with a sigh, “you know 
nothing but your prayers. You have not studied theology. You would 
not so much as understand my difficulty, much less give me any solu- 
tion for it.” 

The Brother raised his eyes for a moment towards heaven, while 
his lips moved in fervent prayer; then lifting the staff which he held 
in his hand, he said: 

“Father, the Blessed Virgin Mary was a Virgin before she con- 
ceived Our Lord.” He struck the ground with his staff, and a full- 
blown lily sprang from the hard road. 

“She was a Virgin after she conceived Our Lord.” Once more he 
struck the ground, and once more a lily sprang forth. 
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“She was a Virgin after she brought forth Our Lord.” A third 
time the staff descended, and third time a milk-white lily burst from 
the trodden soil. 

“Brother, pray for me,” murmured the friar, humbled, repentant, 
and convinced, while to his lips arose spontaneously the words of Holy 
Writ: “Verily, Thou hast hidden these things from the wise and 
prudent and hast revealed them to the little ones.” 


THE VALUE OF A FRIEND 





A poor widow lived alone with her little son of four years. So 
long as she was able to wash for hire, the child was sure to have food 
to eat, clothes to wear, and a roof to shelter it. And, though food and 
clothing and roof were the poorest of the poor, a loving mother’s 
smile gave them a value far above anything that gold could buy. 

The good widow caught a severe cold. Still she would not stop 
work; for she knew that that would mean hunger for her boy. But 
she overestimated her strength; she was growing old, and years of 
privation had rendered her less able to bear exposure and fatigue while 
weakened by sickness. The cold developed into a serious malady ; want 
of proper care and medicine aggravated the disease, and before a week 
had passed the poor widow was a corpse. 

The boy was given out to a family that had advertised that they 
wished to adopt a child. Here he lived in a comfortable house, and 
received better food and clothing than his mother had ever been able 
to give him. But something worth more than all the rest was wanting, 
and that was Love. The poor boy felt a great void in his life. He 
pined away, and grew weaker day by day. One evening the family 
missed him at the supper-table. They searched the house and yard; 
he was nowhere to be found. They notified the authorities. But even 
their search was fruitless. It was not till noon of the following day 
that the sexton reported that he had found the boy in the cemetery. 
The little fellow was lying there upon his mother’s grave, frozen to 
death ; his tender hands were mangled and bloody where he had been 
trying to tear away the hard earth of the grave, in order to draw nearer 
to the body of the one human being that had loved him. 

We all feel that it was a noble sentiment in the heart of that poor 
boy that prompted him to show this mark of affection towards the life- 
less remains of one who had been his friend. Should we find any- 
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thing ignoble or beneath the dignity of the best and bravest among us, 
in showing marks of affection towards the crucifix, the image of our 
truest Friend ? 





A THIEF IN THE POPE’S HOUSE 





While Pope Pius IX was Archbishop of Imola his extraordinary 
goodness of heart was already well known. Though he received what 
was then considered a good revenue both from his Archbishopric and 
from his Cardinalate, he lived a frugal life and devoted every penny 
to the aid of the needy and afflicted and to the instruction of the igno- 
rant. One day a poor widow came to him and, with all the confidence 
of a child speaking to its father, begged for help to buy bread for her- 
self and her little ones. He opened his purse only to find that it was 
empty ; all had been given away, he had not even the smallest coin in 
his possession. Without a moment’s hesitation he rose and went to 
the sideboard. Taking a silver fruit dish, he handed it to the woman 
and said: “Take this to a pawn shop and you will get as much money 
as you need. But be sure to bring the pawn ticket back to me so that 
I can redeem the dish as soon as I will be able to pay for it.” 

That same day the Cardinal’s housekeeper burst into his room and 
cried in a voice filled with consternation: 

“Your Eminence, some one has stolen the silver fruit dish which 
you received as a keepsake from your mother. And what is most hor- 
rifying of all, it is some one in this house, for no one else could enter 
the room.” 

The Cardinal looked at the excited housekeeper with a twinkle in 
his kindly eye. 

“You are right,” he said, “the thief is some one in this house; it is 
myself.” 


BAPTISM BEAUTIFIES THE SOUL 





It is related of the holy Virgin and Martyr, St. Catherine of Alex- 
andria, that while she was still a pagan, she had a remarkable dream. 
She seemed to see at her bedside a beautiful woman who held in her 
arms a charming child. Catherine did not know the woman, but under- 
stood that she was asking her child to speak to Catherine. The child, 
however, to Catherine’s great mortification, turned its face away from 
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her in disgust, and whispered to its mother: “Catherine is not pretty ; 
she is ugly and hateful, because she has not been baptized.” The pagan 
girl awoke, but she could not drive from her mind the strange and, to 
her, incompresensible dream. 

Some time later she heard her pagan friends speaking of a new 
sect called Christians. Her curiosity was at once aroused the moment 
she heard them say that the Christians had a ceremony they called 
Baptism. She sought out the Christians, studied the doctrines of 
Christianity, and, by the grace of God, was convinced and received 
into the Church. The night after her Baptism she saw for a second 
time the beautiful woman who held in her arms the charming child. 
But on this occasion when the Heavenly Mother, for it was she, asked 
her Divine Child to speak to Catherine, He turned to her with a win- 
ning smile, offered her a ring, and Himself placed it on her finger, as 
a token that, charmed by her new-found beauty, He chose her for His 
bride. She awoke, found the ring really on her finger, and forthwith 
took the vow to remain true to her Heavenly Bridegroom by preserv- 
ing her chastity unspotted until death. 


TWO HUNTERS 





St. Macedonius, the solitary, was once disturbed in his hermitage 
by a prince who with all his followers came riding through the silent 
wood on a boar hunt. The prince espied the hermit standing in the 
door of his cabin. 

“What are you doing out here in the forest?” he asked. 

“May I ask what you are doing here?” returned the Saint. 

“Why,” said the prince, “as any one can plainly see, I am a hunter.” 

“And, by your leave,” said the hermit, “so am I. You are hunting 
wild boar; I am hunting the Kingdom of Heaven.” 


O human inconsistency! There are people who maintain that St. 
Patrick is the greatest saint in heaven and yet they are ashamed to give 
his name to one of their sons. 


During the recent epidemic of la grippe sundry young ladies put 


themselves on record as opposed to kissing for fear of spreading the ’ 


disease. Have we come to this, that la grippe triumphs where Christian 
modesty has failed! It will soon be a misfortune to live in a healthy 
climate. 
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HIS WAYS ARE NOT OUR WAYS 





Misfortunes! What are misfortunes? There is only one mis- 
fortune that can befall us—to ruin our immortal souls. We forget 
this. We would spend the few years that God has given us to lay 
up treasures for heaven, running merrily along the broad road that 
leads to destruction, if God did not from time to time check our 
suicidal speed by those blessings that we call misfortunes. We fret 
and murmur, just as a child is wont to do when its father commands 
it to stop chasing butterflies and take down the dry, uninteresting text 
books. When the child grows up and commands wealth and influence 
and respect by its thorough education, it thanks the father that re- 
strained its childish folly by stern discipline. So too, we, when we 
shall have entered upon the eternal joys merited by a well spent life, 
will thank the heavenly Father, who in spite of our foolish protests, 
sent failure and disappointment, sickness and death to stop us from 
following the empty bubbles of this world instead of the lasting goods 
of heaven. 

This truth is well exemplified by an event related by one of the 
Redemptorist chaplains in France. A lady of Lucerne was praying to 
Soeur Therese to obtain the cessation of “this terrible war”, when the 
“Little Flower” appeared to her and said: “Do not call this war 
‘terrible’, for it is a grand sight to see so many souls going to heaven 
that would otherwise be lost.” 


THE ROMAN QUESTION AND THE WAR 





When the first Peace Conference was assembled at the Hague some 
sixteen years ago by the present emperor of Russia, Italy refused 
to take part in it, unless Leo XIII was excluded. Leo XIII was ex- 
cluded. That Peace Conference was convened to take steps for the 
prevention of future wars. It failed miserably of its purpose. That 
Peace Conference, from which the Vicar of the Prince of Peace was 
excluded, was not followed by peace, but by war upon war, culminat- 
ing in the bloodiest and most destructive conflict with which this un- 
happy world was ever scourged. 
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Now men are speaking of a new Peace Conference—a Peace Con- 
ference, where the belligerent nations, drained of money and men, 
will meet to negotiate the cessation of this struggle of hate and blood. 
Will Christ’s Vice-gerent, in spite of the bitter lessons of the past, be 
again excluded? A report, publicly made and not denied, says that 
he will, that Italy has demanded of the Allies a pledge that, under no 
circumstances in no capacity, will the Pope be allowed to take part in 
the Future Peace Congress. As the thief trembles at any mention of 
his ill-gotten goods in the presence of an upright judge, so Italy dreads 
any discussion of the rights to the papal property, which she secured 
by robbery and retains by force, any utterance of the Shepherd of 
three hundred million Catholics, whose high office she hampers by 
holding him a prisoner in the Vatican. The difficulty of the position 
to which her high-handed methods have reduced him, have been 
accentuated by the war. Yet, in all that he has done to assuage the 
suffering caused by the conflict, he has been instigated solely by un- 
selfish charity and by absolutely no intention of regaining his own 
rights. This fact is confirmed by a quasi-official declaration in the 
Corriere d'Italia, published in Rome. 

“As for the general aims of the Holy See,” it says, “we know from 
the repeated declarations of the Supreme Pontiff himself that he 
wishes to employ in every possible way his supreme religious and 
moral authority to render less painful for mankind the critical hour 
throu.» which it is passing. How he has done this so far, we have 
seen in the manifold works of material and moral comfort he has 
performed for the most sorely tried victims of the war. To attribute 
to the Pope less noble aims and to suppose that he is endeavoring to 
obtain them by oblique methods or by intrigue and chicanery, is to 
attribute to him something manifestly false, and no one can quote a 
single deed or a single word of Benedict XV that could even remotely 
support such a brazen and irreverent supposition . . . No word 
has ever been said which could lead any one to believe that the Pope 
counts on any possible developments of the European conflict to settle 
his own position. On the contrary, Cardinal Gasparri [the Pope’s 
Secretary of State], on being asked by us for a more explicit declara- 
tion on this point, said that, as regards Italy, the Pope looks for a 
suitable settlement of his position not from foreign arms. The words 
of the Cardinal Secretary of State are so clear as to exclude absolutely 
any other aims or intentions from the attitude of the Holy See. What 
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the Pope, and with him all Catholics, Italian and non-Italian, desire is 
that the painfulness and abnormality of the position of the Holy See 
be eliminated. But this is not a desire which has been brought forth 
now, on the occasion of the war, but one which has always been felt 
and declared by the Holy See. As a matter of fact, the present cir- 
cumstances have caused it to be expressed in its most moderate form. 
As to the means by which the elimination is to be effected, neither we 
Italian Catholics nor the Catholics of other countries are the competent 
judges to decide. That belongs to the Pope alone, and his word, when- 


ever he decides to pronounce it, is awaited calmly and confidently by 
all Catholics.” 


CHURCH UNITY OCTAVE 





Some years ago, there were a number of Anglicans in Garrison, 
N. Y., living together very much after the fashion of Catholic Monks 
and publishing a paper, called the Lamp. They were earnest, honest 
Christians. The one desire of their lives was to see the whole world 
united in one faith. They instituted a devotion called the Church Unity 
Octave, beginning on the feast of St. Peter’s Chair, Jan. 18, and end- 
ing on the feast of the Conversion of St. Paul, Jan. 25. The object of 
this devotion was to beg God, in His mercy, to unite all men in one 
faith. They themselves were among the first to realize the answer to 
this prayer. God gave them light to see that the only possible way in 
which all men can be united in one faith is for all men to enter the one 
true, saving Church of Jesus Christ and to submit to His representative, 
His vice-gerent, on earth, the Pope of Rome. In less than two years 
after they had instituted the Church Unity Octave, they came over in a 
body to the Catholic Church. Unlike so many of us, they deemed it a 
duty to prove their gratitude to God for the gift of the one true 
faith. They consecrated their lives, their fervent society, their excel- 
lent publication, the Lamp, to the noble object of bringing about the 
union of all men in the one true faith. Year after year they sent 
out their soul-stirring appeal to the world to join in the Church Unity 
Octave. Year after year the number of fervent souls increased who 
united their voices in this eight days’ prayer. The extraordinary suc- 
cess of the Church Unity Octave of this year, concluded a few weeks 
ago, was due in a great measure to the fact that the unspeakable misery 
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and woe attendant upon the present world conflict has made all think- 
ing people realize the crying need of union of minds and hearts among 
the children of God. “That they may be one, as Thou Father, in Me, 
and I in Thee; that they also may be one in Us; that the world may 
believe that Thou hast sent Me.” St. John XVII, 21. 


SHOULD OUR MINDS BE ALWAYS BUSIED WITH 
HEAVENLY THINGS? 





This question can be best answered by a comparison. Should a 
church always be used for divine worship? That is what it is built 
and consecrated for; and therefore this should always be the principle 
work carried on therein, but worldly employments, such as carpenter- 
ing, masonry, painting, even washing and scrubbing, are perfectly 
lawful, provided that they are, indirectly at least, directed to the ser- 
vice of God, provided they make the church more apt and fitting for 
divine service. But on the contrary, if they are not, at least indirectly, 
directed towards the divine service, for instance, if a carpenter or a 
mason were to set up his shop in a consecrated church for mere 
worldly gain, it would be a crying insult to Almighty God. 

The human soul, more especially after Baptism, is a consecrated 
temple of the Most High. It should principally be found filled with 

thoughts of God. For this end it was made. But worldly thoughts 
' are not out of place, provided they are, at least indirectly, directed to 
the service of God, provided that, like the painter and the cleanser in 
the church, their ultimate object is to make the soul more apt and fit- 
ting for the service of God. But to fill the soul with worldly things, 
merely through worldly motives, without any relation to God, is surely 
wrong, it is as much of a desecration as to set up a public blacksmith 
shop in a consecrated church. 





LOOK TO THE HEDGE 





It is a sad disillusionment for Christian parents when they first dis- 
cover that the canker worm of lust is eating away the hearts of their 
children. Let these fathers and mothers throw into the fire the mushy 
love stories and immodest papers, magazines, and pictorial reviews that 
pollute their book-shelves, and the lecherous, half-nude pictures that 
contaminate their walls, and replace them by solid Catholic papers and 
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magazines, and images of our Crucified Redeemer, His Blessed Mother, 
and His saints. Had they taken these and other reasonable precau- 
tions in time, they might have been spared this heart anguish. Unless 


the lily of purity is hedged with the proper safeguards it is doomed to 
wither and die. 


“DIDN’T KNOW IT WAS LOADED” 





There are two fools that receive and deserve scant pity: the fool 
that playfully takes a revolver and sends a bullet through the heart of 
a friend and then utters the despairing cry, “I didn’t know it was 
loaded”, and the fool that laughingly disregards the warnings against 
tippling until he becomes the hopeless slave of drink, and then moans, 
“Tf I had only known that it would lead to this”. 


A correspondent wishes to know of some intelligent and vigorous answer 
to give Protestants who so frequently ask about our religion. We know of no 
more consistent and effective answer than a sincerely devout and genuinely 
Catholic life. Good example has made more converts than sermons.—Catholic 
Register. (Kansas City) 


Bravo! 





A man who died on the gallows in Colorado last week protested to the end 
that he “had never had a chance.”—E-xchange. 


Every man that has attained the use of reason sufficiently to be 
capable of damning his soul, has a conscience that tells him what is 
right and wrong, an intellect that tells him there is a God, and a heart 
that is capable of calling on God for help in prayer. Whoever has 
these cannot say that he “never had a chance”. 





So far nobody has come forward with the theory that a Swiss submarine 
sank the Persian—Evening Wisconsin. 


When there is question of the Catholic Church accusations more 
groundless and ridiculous are made—and believed. 





If we have any quarrel it should not be within our ranks!—E-xchange. 
Right and truth are never advanced by quarrels either within the 
ranks or outside of them. 





An English Protestant traveller in Africa gives this testimony regarding 
the priests he encountered: 

“I never once met a gloomy or depressed character among the West African 
missionaries. When down with fever or any other climatic misery, they were still 
cheery and amusing. The vocation of a missionary keeps him happy and cheery 
through everything. I have seen them under every form of trial, but I never 
saw them give way to despondency. For a time, when I thought of their 
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apparently wasted, hopeless work, I found it difficult to believe that Christianity 
« uld be intended for the negro of Africa. But the priests entertain no such 
thought, and have gone cheerily on, and I have been given good proof that I 
was wrong in thinking so—True Voice (Omaha). 


Those who have given up all that they are and all they have for 
the glory of God and the salvation of souls, cannot be otherwise than 
cheerful and happy. 





A big biceps and a size sixteen collar are admirable physical attributes in 
any man, but they do not take away the temptation to crime. The trouble with 
the remedy is that it does not include mental discipline. It may be true that crime 
is a disease; but it is as much a disease of the mind as of the body. The habit 
of obedience and of respect for other people’s rights is more important than the 
ability to run a hundred yards in ten and one-fifth seconds. Parents used to 
instil this sense of responsibility by the birch rod and chores. Children did 
things. Parents did not prevent them from stealing the neighbor’s chickens by 
making life easy for them, by giving them half holidays. They did not reform 
them by giving them things. But somehow, our present city fathers, in taking 
over parental duties, as the new kind of community life makes necessary, have 
attempted to keep the boys out of mischief by diverting them. They open up a 
pot of Jam or give them the freedom of the cooky jar to keep from smashing 
the neighbor’s fences or worritting his hogs. We do not tell these boys they 
must not commit crimes. We say it is not their fault; their opportunities for 
innocent enjoyment are limited. Let us build free pool halls and put in a 
preceptor; or let us teach them all to skate, or let us build more bathing beaches. 
Give them more pleasure, and they will not find time for robbing banks. But 
the idea of giving them responsibility never occurs to us. Instead of teach- 
ing them to control their impulses and desires, we fulfil other desires which 
happen to be less destructive. We are establishing in them the conviction that 
they can get something for nothing out of the government—Chicago Tribune. 


Sound sense and wholesome doctrine, well calculated to give pause 
to hare-brained parents who have a distorted idea—or no idea at all— 
of their duties towards their children! The editor says well that virtue 
—by virtue, we mean simply the keeping of the ten commandments— 
is learned by self-restraint, not by self-indulgence, even though the 
object of this self-indulgence be the harmless jam pot or innocent 
cookie jar. The chief natural element in virtue is self-restraint, and in 
order to lead an upright, virtuous life, the practice of self-denial, even in 
things lawful, must begin in childhood, be continued through youth 
and manhood, and not discontinued in hoary old age. The editor says 
well that present day fathers and mothers make a fatal mistake in that 
they neglect to instil into the hearts of their children a sense of respon- 
sibility. The saddest feature of all is that the parents themselves have 
deadened the sense of responsibility in their own hearts. This sense 
of responsibility will never be aroused to really active and persevering 
life until they realize that they are but creatures, that they have a 
Creator and Supreme Lord to whom they must give an account of the 
use they have made of the powers and faculties which He lent them 
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to be used in His service, that this short life is but a time of proba- 
tion, and that only in the endless life beyond the grave will they receive 
the just recompense for their good or bad deeds. 


A city man wrote to his country friend: “I motored out to the country club 
and golfed till supper-time; wined and dined at 7; then trollied back to town 
and danced till midnight.” 

The country friend wrote back: “I muled out to the corn field and gee- 
hawed till dark; then hashed for half an hour and piped till 9, when I bed- 
steaded till 5 A. M., coffeed and porridged and then muled out again —E-rchange. 


Which order of the day—and night, think you, makes for the 
sturdier manhood ? 


Up to this great war the world has hardly known its Catholic priesthood. 
Now the men have come into their own. No consideration of danger has kept 
the Catholic chaplain in this present war from administering the last sacraments 
to the men dying in the trenches. Besides binding up the wounds of the fallen 
soldiers, he has had the important duty on his hands of enkindling their souls 
with a courage like his own. Those who are not co-religionists with him or his 
men recognize this all powerful influence and every liberty is given him in all 
the different armies now at war in Europe to exercise his spiritual sway over 
the soldiers—Dr. Peter Guilday in the New York Sun. 


For nineteen hundred years the Catholic priest has braved danger 
to life, health, possessions and reputation whenever and wherever men’s 
souls were to be saved. His bravery in the present war is more con- 
spicuous than usual, but not more heroic. 


The Rev. William E. Steckel, pastor of the Presbyterian Church here, an- 
nounced to-day that he was considering the introduction of a new collection 
device in his church. This newly invented contrivance is intended to stimulate 
giving. If a member of the congregation drops a half dollar, there is no 
sound; when a quarter is deposited, it jingles; a dime, and a bell rings; a 
nickel, and a whistle blows; and if a cent is slipped in, a cartridge explodes.— 
Exchange. 


We have an idea that with this contrivance, some churches, during 
collection time, would sound like the battle on the Marne. 


An Irish father gave the following warning to his lukewarm son—a warn- 
ing that should be heeded by many: “Without wishing to be a prophet of evil- 
at all, at all, I can’t kape from saying that lukewarmness here on earth may 
mane entirely too much heat hereafter.”—Catholic Citizen. 


The rude man! How could be speak of hell to his child! Has he 
never read any of the enlightened literature which teaches that such 
unpleasant thoughts make children nervous and hinder their develop- 
ment ! 





“Since it’s leap year —.” To be sure, why not! Only remember 
the wise old saying that bids you look before you leap. 
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Catholic Events 

















Cardinal Serafini has been appointed Prefect or head of the Roman 
Congregation or Commission that looks after matters pertaining to 
members of religious orders throughout the world. 


* * * 


The Holy Father’s latest activity with regard to the war was to 
secure a notable amelioration of the condition of sick prisoners of war 
in concentration camps. 


* * * 


The news was given out a few days ago that the editor of one of 
the most notorious socialist papers in the country had committed sui- 
cide. This is the stamp of men who are posing as teachers of intelli- 
gent morality and true mental balance. 


* * % 


Right Rev. Francis Kelly, of the Church Extension, has been ap- 
pointed official representative of the Mexican hierarchy in this country. 
It is hopeful to see this matter in the hands of one who has spared 
neither labor nor danger to reach a true understanding of the status 
of the Church in Mexico. The time may soon come to decide whether, 
even after order has been restored in that unhappy country, God’s 
Church will not be the victim of a most bitter persecution. 

* * * 


In a recent report from a commander-in-chief on the western war 
front, ten Catholic chaplains were mentioned by name as having dis- 


tinguished themselves for bravery in caring for wounded and dying 
soldiers. 


* * * 


We have all forgotten the Roman Exposition held five years ago 
to commemorate the robbery of the Papal states. The Romans them- 
selves, however, will not so easily forget it. They have just been noti- 
fied that they must pay the deficit of 12,300,000 francs. The world did 
not prove so enthusiastic about the great feat of stealing the Pope’s 
possessions as the anti-Catholic leaders had expected. 


* %* * 


A bill providing for the federal censorship of moving picture films 
is now before the committee on education in Congress. It would bar 
pictures that are “obscene, indecent, immoral, inhuman, or a reproduc- 
tion of an actual bull fight or prize fight, or of such character that 
the exhibition would tend to impair health, corrupt morals, or incite to 
crime.’ This is a way of lessening to some extent the evil that is being 


done throughout the entire country by bad moving picture shows. The 
bill should be supported. 
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It is said that the Pope was recently presented with a hygienic holy 
water font, and that he was pleased with it. It is so arranged that the 
water drops continually and the faithful can take holy water without 
dipping their hands into a dish into which others have dipped. 


* * % 


Aviators have chosen as their special patroness, the Blessed Virgin 
under the title of Regina Coeli, Queen of Heaven. Special medals 
have been struck in her honor, and, in certain places, special indulgence 
may be gained by saying a Hail Mary in her honor for sailors in the air. 


* * * 


Very Rev. Father Cavanaugh, President of Notre Dame, in a lec- 
ture to the Irish-American Historical Society, said that a hyphen has 
been erroneously spoken of as something that separates, while it is in 
reality, something that unites. So there you are—the question grows 
more complicated every minute! . 


* * * 


The archdiocese of New York gave to the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith during the year just passed, $191,664.43. This is the 
largest amount ever given by any single diocese since the foundation 
of the society. What a blessing this contribution will prove, none can 
realize except the missionaries and sisters, who, after sacrificing home 
and friends to labor in foreign lands, are now starving for want of the 
accustomed help from Europe. 


* * * 


The Noble Prize has been awarded to Doctor Barany, a Catholic 
surgeon of Vienna, in recognition of the service he has rendered to the 
world by his newly discovered treatment for skull wounds. 


* * * 


-According to reports thus far received, 188 foreign missionaries 
died last year. Among the number were nine bishops. 


* * * 


Father Bernard, a Redemptorist chaplain on a troop ship that was 
attacked and sunk in the Mediterranean, renounced his chance of escape 
in the life boat to which he had been assigned, but remained on board 
the sinking vessel to give spiritual assistance to the dying and material 
help to the wounded. By a bare chance, room was found for him on 
the last life boat. A bomb burst near him giving him a number of 
serious wounds. He received the cross of honor from the military 
authorities for his bravery, and from the Pope he received an affection- 
ate personal letter granting him permission to use the second finger of 


his hand in saying Mass, since the first finger had been permanently 
crippled. 
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The dome of St. James’ Cathedral, Seattle, one of the finest churches 
in the country, collapsed in the early part of February under its load 
of snow and ice. Knights of Columbus will remember this beautiful 
building where they attended Mass in a body during the convention 
last August. 


* * * 


In a lecture showing that our Catholic schools would be impossible 
were it not for the thousands of religious who give up their lives to the 
cause, Msgr. McDevitt of Philadelphia, said: “One official, a woman 
in the public high school of this city, receives $100 more salary in one 
year than thirteen nuns receive in the Catholic Girls’ High School.” 


* * * 


One of the most solemn and impressive religious functions in the 
history of this country was the enthronement of Archbishop Munde- 
lein in Chicago, Feb. 9. An unfortunate sequel to the event was the 
poisoning, by an anarchist, of a hundred guests at a banquet given in 
the Archbishop’s honor at the University Club that night. 


* * * 


The Right Rev. J. J. Lawler, Auxiliary to the Archbishop of St. 
Paul and Pastor of the Cathedral of that city, has been appointed 
Bishop of Lead, S. D. 


The Southern Messenger has just published a translation of the 
Organic Law of the State of Mexico on Primary Education. We 
quote: “Art. 28. It is absolutely prohibited to teach any religion in 
private schools and in any other educational establishment, no matter 
of what class or nature it may be. Art. 44. Among the legitimate 
reasons for the removal of directors, professors, and employees of 
primary schools are the following: . . . . To teach any religion 
or to establish any religious practices in the school or to bring about 
that, outside of school, the pupils shall attend any worship or religious 
instruction.” 


An anti-Catholic lecturer of Waterloo, Wisconsin, showed his true 
colors when he ran away with a saloon keeper’s wife some weeks ago, 
and received his just deserts when Judge Landis gave him two years 
and a half in the federal penitentiary under the Mann Act. 
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The Liguorian Question Box 











(Address all Questions to “The Liguorian’”’ Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Sign Questions with name and address.) 


Would it be wrong for a Catholic 
girl to attend a masquerade party and 
to wear a mask? 

It all depends upon the character of 
the people at the party. If the party 
is composed of good moral people 
known to you we see no particular 
danger; but if it is an affair open to 
all kinds of people then no good Cath- 
clic girl will compromise herself by 
being present. 

What kind of ring is worn by a 
Bishop? 

Bishops wear an amethyst ring, usu- 
ally with gold mounting. It is not a 
seal ring. It is worn to signify the 
fidelity of the Bishop to his See, to 
which he is as it were wedded. 

What things should be prepared in 
the sick room when a priest is called 
to administer the Last Sacraments? 

A table, covered with a linen cloth; 
upon the table a crucifix, two lighted 
candles, a glass with fresh water, a 
teaspoon, a glass or bottle with Holy 
Water, a sprinkler of some kind, a 
little cotton and a napkin. 

Does the Holy Father send ambassa- 
dors to the different governments, and 
do they send theirs to him? 

The Holy Father does not send am- 
bassadors to all governments, even to 
all that have Catholic subjects. His 
ambassador is called a Nuncio and the 
office of a Nuncio is called a nuncia- 
ture. There are four papal nuncia- 
tures of the first class, namely, those 
of Vienna, Paris, Lisbon and Madrid; 
four of the second class, Switzerland, 
Munich, Brussels and Brazil; two in- 
ternunciatures: Holfand and Luxem- 
beurg; Argentina, Uruguay and Para- 
guay; and several lesser delegations. 
Holders of these offices are diplomatic 
representatives of the Pope, and have 
the powers and privileges of that posi- 
tion; they also have a spiritual mission 
and ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Diplo- 
matic relations between the Pope and 
some of the countries named have been 
broken off from time to time. Several 
of them maintain their own diplomatic 
representatives at the papal court. 


Can I have a Protestant girl friend 
to be my bridesmaid? 

A bridesmaid is only a witness to 
the marriage ceremony, and there 
might be circumstances which would 
justify the presence of a Protestant 
as a witness. But where the ceremony 
is carried out fully according to the 
wishes of the Church, with Nuptial 
Mass and Holy Communion, a Catholic 
bridesmaid would be far more becom- 
ing. Ask your pastor before you make 
any arrangements. In some dioceses 
it is forbidden by the Bishop to have 
a Protestant witness at a Catholic wed- 
ding. 

What is meant by a “Doctor of the 
Church?” 

Doctor of the Church is a. title 
granted to certain ecclesiastical writers 
on account of the benefit their writings 
have conferred on the Church. Three 
conditions are required for a doctor 
of the Church: great holiness, great 
learning, and the declaration of the 
Church. On the feast of Doctors there 
is a special Mass at which the Credo is 
always said, and certain parts of the 
office or breviary are also proper. The 
following Saints, twenty-three in num- 
ber, are Doctors of the Church: St. 
Gregory, St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, 
St. Jerome, St. Chrysostom, St. Basil, 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Athanasius, 
St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Bonaventure, 
St. Anselm, St. Isidore, St. Peter Chry- 
sologus, St. Leo, St. Peter Damian, St. 
Bernard, St. Hilary, St. Alphonsus 
Liguori, St. Francis de Sales, St. Cyril 
of Alexandria, St. Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Pogue Damascene, and St. Venerable 

ede. 


If Carranza and his government are 
inimical to the Catholic Church, how 
could the representatives of the Catholic 
countries of South America recognize 
him? 

It is strange what the representatives 
of some Catholic countries can do. But 
we must remember that because a peo- 
ple is Catholic it does not follow that 
those who are guiding its destinies will 
always do the proper thing. In fact, 
in some Catholic countries it happens 
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only too often that the ruling body is 
made up of liberals and masons whose 
policy is inimical to the true interests 
of these Catholic peoples and of the 
Church. 

Another possible explanation of the 
anomaly you enquire about is that the 
action of the South American govern- 
ments and ours in recognizing Carranza 
is not at all to be construed as an ap- 
proval of his policy, but merely as an 
attempt to do the best thing possible 
under the circumstances. They may 
have thought, whether rightly or wrong- 
ly, that to recognize Carranza would 
be the surest way to establish his rule 
on a firm footing, and that it is better 
to have the stable government of the 
bad Carranza rather than the anarchy 
resulting from the bloody struggles of 
several rival factions. 


Why is it that priests say three 
Masses on Christmas day and not on 
other days? 

Custom and the legislation of the 
Church forbid a priest ordinarily to 
say more than one Mass a day. When 
it is necessary on Sundays to enable 
the faithful to fulfil their obligation a 
priest may, with the permission of the 
Bishop, celebrate two Masses. On 
Christmas day the Church allows each 
priest to say three Masses, a practice 
described already in the Gregorian. and 
Gelasian Sacramentaries of the seventh 
and eighth centuries, and which a tra- 
dition ascribes to Pope Telesphorus of 
the second century. Priests of the 
Spanish realm have long been allowed 
to say three Masses on All Souls’ Day, 
and last year this same privilege was 
extended to all priests by the present 
Holy Father. 


Is it a sin not to say prayers before 
and after meals? 


In itself the omission of these prayers 
is not sinful since there is no precept 
or commandment imposing an obliga- 
tion of saying them. However, all 
good and devout Catholics are accus- 
tomed to recite these prayers and to 
depart from so salutary a custom with- 
out good reason might indicate spirit- 
ual sloth or carelessness which would 
be at least venially sinful. Again, 
those who neglect prayers before and 
after meals will often be found to be 
negligent about other prayers. And to 
pray often during life is a grave duty. 


When the priest blesses the congre- 
gation with the Blessed Sacrament at 
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Benediction, which is the correct thing 
to do—to bow the head and cast down 
the eyes, or to look up at the Sacred 
Host? 


Since there is no obligation either 
way, you may follow the bent of your 
piety. Bowing the head, casting down 
the eyes, and striking the breast are 
acts that indicate reverence for our 
Savior’s majesty, a sense of our 
humility and nothingness, and a senti- 
ment of sorrow for our sins and short- 
comings, and all of these are excellent 
dispositions. On the other hand, the 
Holy Eucharist is pre-eminently a sac- 
rament of love, and one that calls for 
our love in return. What is more 
naturai then for a devout soul than to 
cast a loving look at the Blessed Sacra- 
ment when it is elevated either at Mass 
or at Benediction? Pope Pius X 
granted an indulgence of seven years 
and seven times forty days to all the 
faithful who. look with faith and love 
at the Sacred Host when it is elevated 
at Mass or exposed at Benediction and 
at the same time say the prayer, “My 
Lord and my God!” Those who per- 
form this pious action daily may gain a 
plenary indulgence once a week on con- 
dition of receiving Holy Communion 
after being worthily prepared. Even 
the blind can gain this indulgence. 


While travelling I ate dinner at a 
hotel on Friday. Through forgetful- 
ness I started to eat meat. When I 
remembered that it was Friday, was I 
obliged to quit eating meat, or might I 
not continue, seeing that I had already 
broken my fast? 


In eating meat on an ordinary Fri- 
day you violated, not the law of fast- 
ing but the law of abstinence. As long 
as you did not advert to the fact that 
you were violating the law of the 
Church, your violation was merely ma- 
terial, indeliberate, and hence not sin- 
ful. But had you continued to eat the 
meat after you noticed what you were 
doing, your action would have been 
sinful—venially so if the quantity of 
meat you ate were small, for instance, 
less than a mouthful; mortally so if 
you ate a greater quantity. And if you 
ate meat at several distinct times you 
would have committed just so many 
distinct sins. The law of the Church 
does not forbid you to eat meat once 
only on Friday; all day Friday it is 
saying to you, “Do not eat meat.” 
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Some Good Books 











The Normans in European History 
is a series of lectures on the Norman 
influences in Europe. It is a learned 
and most interesting presentation of 
the subject. The Normans of all the 
tribes which overran Europe are the 
most interesting as they share so great- 
ly in the make-up of our ancestry— 
entering as they do into the formation 
of mostly all the European nations. 
The author, Chas. H. Haskins, is a 
scholar and has given the public a 
work on which he has not stinted his 
abilities. The book is published by 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. Price, $2.00. 


Kyriale. Pastors and choir-directors 
should welcome this little production 
of J. Fischer & Bro. (Fourth Avenue 
and Eighth Street, New York) as a 
Icng-felt necessity. It is a popular 
edition of the Ordinarium Missal ac- 
cording to the Vatican version of the 
Solesmes chant. Besides eighteen 
masses, four Credos, a second selec- 
tion of Kyries, Glorias, etc., it con- 
tains all the varying tones of the ora- 
tions, epistles, gospels, and prefaces, 
and a number of liturgical hymns in 
honor of the Blessed Sacrament. The 
book is small, handy, cloth-bound, and 
altogether well got up; can be had in 
cither Gregorian or modern notation; 
and costs but 4oc. Our surpliced choirs 
will soon be at a loss for a reason for 
not rendering this difficult but beau- 
tiful music of the church. The same 
publishers are offering the public Pie- 
tro A. Yon’s Messa Melodica for so- 
prano, tenor, and bass—with organ or 
orchestra. It is a neat composition 
and not altogether undeserving of its 
name. Score, 80c—voice parts (at 25c) 
75¢. 


We are pleased to call attention to a 
new “Catholic Library”, the Dogmatic 
Series, which is lately published in five 
neat volumes. The work is another 
evidence of Rev. R. MacEachen’s splen- 
did zeal. The little volumes are attrac- 
tive in appearance, well arranged, and 
written in a clear, pleasing manner. 
They contain an excellent summary of 
Catholic teaching and will be read with 
interest by Catholics wishing to be 
better informed about their holy Faith 


and with no less interest by non- 
Catholics who honestly seek to make 
themselves properly acquainted with 
the Church and her dogmas. The 
Library is published by The Catholic 
Book Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Any of our readers who are in- 
terested in the history of the Catholic 
Church in England will more than wel- 
come The Sequel to Catholic Emancipa- 
tion by the Right Rev. Mgr. Bernard 
Ward. All the interest which Mer. 
Ward aroused in his earlier volumes 
“The Dawn of the Catholic Revival in 
England” and “The Eve of Catholic 
Emancipation” is maintained in the 
present two volumes. What perhaps is 
most illuminating is the newer phases or 
aspects he presents of England’s great 
Cardinal. The period covered (1830- 
1850) necessarily introduces names that 
are household words to English Cath- 
olics, such as Pugin, Lucas, O’Connell, 
etc. The work is published by Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 

Henriette Eugenie Delamare has 
given us a valuable little book in Little 
Ambassadors. The type of boy de- 
scribed is not the rough and ready met 
with in popular child novels of the 
day. There is, however, an ideal of 
gentleness and refinement presented 
that could profitably be aimed at by 
a great many more of our so-called 
“natural boys and girls.” Kilner & 
Co., Philadelphia, are the publishers. 
Price, 75 cents. 


The will is man’s most important 
faculty. All our success in this life 
and in the next depends upon having a 
good will and using it properly. 
Strength of Will by E. Boyd Barrett, 
S. J., tells you a number of things 
about the will, its maladies, and some 
exercises by which you can strengthen 
your will, just as you would strengthen 
your muscles by athletic exercises or 
your memory by memory exercises. The 
exercises described are quite novel and 
interesting, and after reading the book, 
if you are like the present reviewer, 
you will want to try them and it will 
surely do you good to do so. The price 
of the book is $1.25 net or by mail $1.35 
and it is published in a very nice form 
by P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. 
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Rankin—My wife speaks six differ- 
ent languages. 

Phyle—I wouldn’t worry. 

Rankin—Whaddye mean worry? 

Phyle—She can only take one at a 
time. 


“Bulldog for sale; will eat anything; 
very fond of children. 

“Wanted, an organist, and a boy to 
blow the same.” 

“Wanted, a boy to be partly outside 
and partly behind the counter.” 

“Lost, near Highgate archway, an 
umbrella belonging to a gentleman 
with a bent rib and a bone handle.” 


“’Ow did yer get that black eye, 
Pat?” 

“Oi slipped and fell on me back.” 

“But yer face ain’t on yer back.” 

“No, nayther was Flannigan.” 


“What are you doing in the pantry, 
Willie?” 

“Oh, I was just seein’ if everything 
was locked up good and tight.” 


Mrs. Spenders—That’s what I call a 
“duck” of a bonnet. 

Mr. Spenders—Yes? 
“pelican.” 

Mrs. Spenders—A “pelican?” 

Mr. Spenders—Yes, on account of 
the size of the bill. 


I'd call it a 


He was one of those young men 
given to the use of stale slang. At 
the breakfast table, desiring the milk, 
he exclaimed: 

“Chase the cow down this way, 
please.” 

“Here, Jane,” said the landlady, 
“take the cow down to where the calf 
is bawling.” 


Officer Murphy was hailed at a street 
crossing in a large city by an old lady, 
who asked: “Constable, will it kill me 
if I put my foot on the electric car 
rails?” 

“Oh, no, mum,” answered the officer ; 
“not unless you put your other fut on 
the overhead wire.” 


It was at Mount Vernon. The guide 
noticed a woman weeping, and said: 
“Pardon me, madam, but you seem to 
be in distress. Can I help you in any 
way?” 

“Oh,” said the woman, “I am in no 
trouble. I have always felt that I 
should be unable to keep back my tears 
when standing bi? the tomb of Wash- 
ington.” 

“Well,” replied the guide, “there is 
no need to weep here; this is the ice 
house !” 


A little boy in school one day made 
a mistake in his composition. His 
teacher said: 

“John, how many times do I have 
to tell you not to use the phrase ‘I 
have wrote’ in your composition? I am 
going to make you write ‘I have writ- 
ten’ one hundred times.” 

After school the teacher left the 
room for a little while and when she 
came back she found « note on her 
desk: 

“Dear Teacher: I have wrote, I 
have written, one hundred times and 
I have went home. Yours truly, 

Joun.” 


A colored preacher was vehemently 
denouncing the sins of his congrega- 
tion. “Bredern an’ sistern, Ah warns- 
yo’ ’gainst de heinous sin ob shootin’ 
craps! Ah charges yow’ ’gainst de 
black rascality ob liftin’ pullets. But 
above else, bredern an’ sistern, Ah de- 
molishes yo’ ’gainst de crime ob melon 
stealin’.” 

A brother in a back seat made an 
odd sound with his lips, rose and snap- 
ped his fingers. Then he sat down 
again with an abashed look. 

“Whuffo, mah fren’,” said the parson 
sternly, “does yo’ rar up an’ snap yo’ 
fingahs when Ah speaks ob melon steal- 
in’? 

“Yo’ jes remin’s me, pahson,” the 
man in the back seat answered meek- 
ly, “wha’ Ah lef’? mah knife.” 


Why woulda barber rather shave two 
Germans than one Irishman? He 
would get twenty cents from the two 
Germans and only 10 cents from the 
one Jrishman. 








